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THE REY. ISSAC. BENNET. 


This lamented ‘brothér was supposed to be 
Gr fifty-thres )ypurs of age mt 
the time of his death,;-which sad event oc- 
dorted at his ;residence, in’ Canton, Illinois, 
on >Monday, the 16ch alt. His disease was 
brouchitis, which, slshough very aggravated 
arid ‘severe lest-etages, did not prevent 
him from ing twice; and attending to 
Bitile élaée onthe second Sabbath before 
- His) ebderas peace—emphatically peace. 
heavenly smile lit up his counte- 
watice, ‘he 'said, « I see'a bright angel coming 
th donvey'me home’’ But he had also at 
fimeé dark houts, when Satan buffetted him, 
and arrayed, as he ‘said, ‘a black catalogue 
of:sins ‘against him.” ‘But be was enabled 
in the end’ 'to way with perfect composure, 
SE know that the: blood of Jesus Christ 
Geangeth mo'from all ‘sin.’ «I have tried 
to fight s good fight; I think I have finished 
imy course;'I believe that there is a crown 
of tighteousnees laid up for me.” __ 
‘'Dhese’ things were spoken ‘calmly in his 
leeid hours, For the most ‘part, however, 
daring ‘his illness of only one week be was 
irrational. But even then he talked of one 
thing—the ‘one ‘thing needful. _ During his 
wildest delirium, he is eid to have preached 
fwo whole'sermons.: In his more sober mo- 
merits he dictated messages to his flock—to 
individualsa—espécially to the impenitent. 

« This worthy brother (in labours, if not in 
years, he was a father) was born io Bucks 
county, Peansylvania. The precise time of 
his birth is not known. His parents were 
members of the Datch Reformed Church. 
They are both dead. Three brothers and 
two sisters are yet living. — 
» The: deceased: made: a public profession of 
religion at the age of twenty, although he 
always supposed that he experienced a change 
of heart at twelve. He then entered imme- 
diately on s coarse.of studies preparatory to 
the gospel ministry., He graduated with 
the highest honours of his class at Jefferson 
College, «Pennsylvania, in 1827, and the 
same year chtered upon his theological stu- 
dies at)the Western Theological Seminary, 
‘Allegheny, and was s member of the first 
olass'in.that institution. Ee remained there, 
however, only one year. He went thence 
to New England, and was licensed to preach 
the gospel by the Addison Association, at 
Monkton, Vermont, June 4, 1829. Svon 
after this he came to the State of Illinois. 
He was one of her pioneer ministers. At 
the present time there are but two ministers 
dborinds .of the two. Synodé (into 
which the State has_been recently divided), 
ho were jlabouring there when brother 
omnes came to the West. He was ordained 
on April 13th, 1833, by the Presbytery of 
Kaskaskia, at a meeting beld in Pulestine, 
Mlinois. 
. He was always an Evangelist. The very 
last Sabbath that he spent in preaching wit- 
nessed the announcement that he would 
resume his country appointments in that 
little cirouit over which he had travelled so 


appointment up higher, where his everlasting 
circuit will for ever fall within the cheering 
and controlling influence of the Lamb who 
is the Sun and Light thereof. As a man, 
our brother was like God’s servant, Job, a 
perfect (7. ¢. a whole, complete) and an up- 
right man, one that feared God, and eschewed 
evil. 

Asa brother and companion, he was fra- 
ternal in his intercourse, cordial in his wel- 
come to his heart and home, confiding, child- 
like, meek in his temper, words, and deport- 
ment towards one and all. He had a large 
heart, and. it spoke out in words and deeds 
of love and kindness. But these were not 
paraded to the view of all. Perchance, some 
did not discover the hidden depths that 

lowed beneath an exterior at once grave 
and placid. There was never coldness— 
never sternness. But those who saw him 
but occasionally might have thought him 
slightly unkpproachable. It was not so. 
A more instructive, entertaining, and some- 
times even jovial companion could rarely be 
found. One who knew him well once said 
to me, in substance, “that his conversation 
when in company on a journey was worth 
volumes.” His was that knowledge that 
lieth deep in the heart of a man, and happy 
was the man who had understanding enough 
to draw it out. 

As a pastor and preacher, he was diligent 
and laborious, and had he not possessed an 
«<iron constitution,” his arduous labours 
must have brought him to the grave ten 
years ago. 

He was “in labours more abundant than 
we all.” He was traly “in journeyings 
often.” I have heard him say that he had 
travelled on horseback alone a distance equal 
to that around the world. «In perils of 
waters’—he has swam many a swollen 
stream, side by side with his noble horse. 
«¢In perils of robbers, in perils by his own 
countrymen, io perils in the city’’—doubt- 
less, if all were known. ‘In perils in the 
wilderness,” we all know. Yes, he has 
encamped alone, supperless and tentless, 
throagh the livelong night, amid the howl- 
ing of wolves and the melancholy moans of 
the night-bird. “In perils (shall I say?) 
among false brethren.” He was certainly 
not unlike his Master and brethren. ‘In 
weariness and painfulness in watchings 
often, in hunger and thirst.” He has 
munched a cold, hard ear of corn, after a 
day’s abstinence, while his horse grazed on 
the prairie. ‘In fastings often’’—yes, ne- 
cessitous fasting —‘<in cold and nakedness.”’ 
I shall not add farther to this inspired des- 
cription, which I do not believe bas applied 
with more literal force to any ambassador of 
Jesus since Paul encountered these “perils.” 

» As a presbyter, our deceased brother was 
more than esteemed and respected—he was 
looked up to as an adviser. Grave, sedate, 
judicious, learned, discriminating, as he 
was, he seldom spoke in Presbytery. His 
voice was almost never heard in debate ; but 
when he deemed it his duty to speak, or 
when called by the voice of Presbytery to 
do'so, he spoke to the point.. His remarks 
were brief, clear, decisive. 7 

It would be easy to fill columns with facts 
of general interest in this brother’s eventful 
and useful life. But we trust this will be 
done hereafter, in a more permanent form. 
Such a life deserves something more than 
the passing tribute of a sketch so meager as 
this. 


Iu’ the early years of his ministry our 
brother was remarkably successful. The 
firat ten or fifteen years are said to have 
beer. an ‘almost constant revival. Every 
sermiog almost seemed to be followed with 
present fruit in the conviction and conver- 
sion of sinners. In his later years int 
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Doubtless, he will yet “reap in joy.” «His 

whinistry was (like thet of the Rev. R. 
Webster, of whom you recently spoke) dark 
and paivful’ at its close; and as be died 
the only things that appeared to weigh 
heavily upon his spirit were his apparent 
lack of success in his last ficld, and the de- 
pendent condition in which he was obliged 
—(obliged, though he had spent a hand- 
some patrimony serving his Master and his 
Master’s people)—obliged, I say, to leave 
bis family. O brother! there are more 
| painful facts” than one ’twixt heaven and 

As a preacher, the deceased stood pre- 
eminent in those qualities which ought to 
distinguish an ambassador for Christ. His 
preaching was plain, diréct, practical, solid, 
doctrinal, instructive. His solemn earnest- 
ness, his unfeigned humility, his deep-felt 
unction, were deeply realized by all who 
heard with “a hearing ear.” 
seemed to be standing on the brink of time, 
looking out into eternity, anticipating the 
judgment scene, and with a realization of 
the soul’s priceless worth, and Christ’s infi- 
nite worthiness, pleading with—beseeching 
men to be reconciled to God. 

' He preached Christ. He preached the 
gospel—the whole gospel, and nothing but 
the gospel. His “burden” always seemed 
to be, «« What think ye of Christ?” In this 
age of new thiugs, and new measures and 
new revelations, he never turned aside for a 
moment to preach any other gospel than 
that he had received of the Lord Jesus 
Christ. His soul abhorred all such perver- 
sions of the aim and purpose of a Christian 
mivister. ‘If any man love not the Lord 
Jesus Christ, let him be anathema marana- 
tha.” This he would tell men with all the 
boldness and fervour of a Paul. But he 
never anathematized men, or societies of 
men, because they could not believe and teach 
as he did. 

' As a husband and father, our dear de- 
parted brother was all that a confiding wife 
and devoted children could wish. They 
looked up to him with a respect and esteem 
closely allied to veneration. 

Into the hands of that ««God who, in his 
holy habitation, is the Father of the father- 
less, and the Judge of the widows,” we com- 
mend this bereaved and afflicted family. 
And the sympathies of Christians cannot 
but be called forth when they are told that 
she who mourns a beloved husband «gone 
to his rest,” but three weeks previously wept 
in silent and despairing anguish over the 
ruthless and cold-blooded murder of an im- 
penitent brother. May she notsay, ‘Is it 
nothing to you, all ye that pass by? Be- 
hold and see if there be any sorrow like 
unto my sorrow.’ Lam. i. 12. 

W. A. F. 


For the Presbyterian. 


THE CHURCH OF MY BOYHOOD. 
NO. IL. 


_ The communion Sabbath was once a year, 
and retained its solemn awe. Those four- 
days’ meetings I liked. Strange ministers 
and members from adjoining churches were 
there. It was a great occasion. There 
was so much of Christian friendship and 
true-hearted piety. Two sermons on Fri- 
day, one on Saturday, two on Sabbath, and 
one on Monday, were less wearisome then 
than the thinly attended lecture of Satur- 
day, and the brief service of Sabbath now. 

. It was the last of May, and these stoves 
were carried out on Saturday, and the long 
tables were placed in the narrow aisles. I 
can recal the peculiar, the solemn feelings 
when, in childhood days, I would enter and 
see those tables, covered with white linen, 
and the little table below the singers’ desk, 
with its sacred elements and old fashioned 
furniture. The session—old men, and 
mostly Scotch—so grave, and so devout! 
Then, too, when the old pastor came, his 
head seeming more white, his step more 
solemn, accompanied by Father ; 
with his gentle smile and benignant coun- 
tenance—the man who was my boyish pic- 
ture of John the beloved disciple; when 
these two went up and up to that second 
platform, I felt we were gathered for holy 
purposes. The prayer, the reading, the 
tunes, the singing, all seemed to know it 
was the holy sacrament. No matter who 
was there, the old pastor always fenced the 
tables. Although my retentive memory 
could anticipate the steps, still I can never 
forget that debarring process, or my feel- 
ings, when left behind in the pew; and 
how my uneasy mind would imagine that 
little space between the table and the pews 
to widen, and become the fixed space be- 
tween saint and sinner. Those changes 
and frequent tables might now be called a 
confusion and a detention ; yet gladly would 
I recal and re-live those scenes, and hear 
again the officiating minister say, ‘Go 
thou from these tables, and give place to 
others ;” and hear again those going and 
those coming, with such zest mingling their 
sacred song to the tune of ‘‘Mear” or 
«¢ Coleshill.”” 

There have been changes, and we have 
changed with them; but O! it would be 
pleasant to see now, in this re-visit, the old 
church and preacher of my boyhood—to see 
and to feel as I did then: all the family in 
this pew, and then all of us to go together, 
when father leaves his place in serving 
tables, that he may lead out his family and 
commune with them. 

Times have changed. This new house 
is neat, its seats are comfortable, but I 
cannot find our pew. I cannot see where 
the elders sit; they have changed their 
seats. ©! I see now, they are not here. 
That old man across the aisle I left a boy. 
That man with his pew full of children—I 
saw him baptized. The fathers of my day 
are not here; they have met in the church- 
yard, and wait there for the gathering of 
their children. How the congregation of 
the dead has increased! Here our family 
lie. The place is becoming crowded.— 
There are those I missed from the home of 
my childhood. 

Yes, the old house has fallen. The old 
pastor served his fifty years, and has given 
in his account. The fathers of my boy- 
hood are gone, their children—some in the 
grave, some few here, some scattered 
through the wide West. The burial 
ground is reaping from the third and 
fourth generations—scarcely a shock to be 

leaned from the second. 

Church of my boyhood, can you tell me 
about my early companions? Can you tell 
how and where those live who have moved 
away? Those with whom I so often said 
to Father B—— the catechism? Were they 


members here, and now elsewbese by certi- 
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| ficate? Or can you tell me how those died 


that are buried here with their fathers? 
. If the record is dark, be silent; eternity 
will be soon enough for the revelation. 
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open them again to see my Saviour in the 


mansions above.” 
| « Who is there that has heard the hoarse, 
unearthly sound of the first few spadesful 


There ate many records belonging to the of earth upon the coffin-lid, and listened as 


old church which are only in heaven’s 
keeping. With those good fathers, with 
many of their children, we hope again to 
worship and to join in that newsong. But 


the heart is sad at the mere probability that | 
thought, that though on earth the wicked 


some who were my early companions here 
were baptized by the same hand, went with 
me up these steps, and heard of the same 
dying love, may not meet with us in the 
great dav of assembling. That, perhaps, 
many whee names are on Father B "8 
long record of baptism may not be found 
on the records of life, or with those whom 
on that day our pastor shall bring with 
him. SHARON. 


For the Presbyterian. 


A NEW ENTERPRISE. 


Messrs, Editors—QOn Thursday, the 26th 
ult., the Rev. J. N. Husted was installed 
pastor over the church at Zion, Cecil coun- 
ty, Maryland, by the Presbytery of New 
Castle. The Rev. Mr. De Witt presided 
and propounded the constitutional ques- 
tions; the Rev. Dr. Spotswood preached 
the sermon, and the Rev. Mr. Vallandig- 
ham gave the charge to the pastor, and the 
Rev. Mr. Hamilton to the people. This 
church is one of recent organization, and 
the present is its first pastor. It is com- 
posed chiefly of Presbyterian families that 
emigrated from New Jersey, and purchased, 
at a comparative low price, farms in this 
vicinity, which, by judicious culture, are 
already quite productive. 

_ They have erected a very neat and com- 

fortable house of worship, and are of suffi- 
cient strength to sustain the means of 
grace without resort to aid from abroad. 
From the spirit which they have thus 
evinced, we may confidently expect their 
little church to increase, and that it will 
prove a great blessing to the surrounding 
country, which has heretofore been too 
much neglécted by our denomination. In 
fact, the leaven has already begun to work, 
as it is in contemplation to erect a church 
a. North Kast, a small but growing village 
six miles south from Zion, in which Mr. 
Husted will preach until it is strong enough 
to have a pastor of its own. 


For the Presbyterian. 


THE REV. ROBERT ANNAN. 


The following letter is from a son of the 

ev. Robert Aunan, one of the fathers of 
the Associate Reformed Church in this 
country, aod a man of acknowledged learn- 
ing and ability, of whom we have a very 
early aud most favourable impression. His 
theological acquirements were very great, 
and asa preacher he had few equals. As 
to his authorship of the able defence of the 


doctrines of the Confession of Faith, we | 
; Archibald Alexander, D.D., 12mo. 


have no doubt. Our correspondent will 
pardon our omission of one paragraph ino bis 
letter relating to ourselves. We could give 
him good reasons fur it.—Zds. Pres. 
Kentucky, July 3, 1856. 
Messrs. Editors—lu the Memuirs of the 
Rev. Dr. Jubn M. Mason, recently pub- 
lished, it is stated that a committee, con- 
sisting of the Rev. Dr. John Mason, the 


Rev. Robert Annan, and the Rev. John | 


Smith, were appointed ‘to prepare and 
publish a draft of an overture for the pur- 
pose of illustrating aud defending the doc- 
trines of the Cuntession of Faith adopted 
by their Church,” “which trust was exe- 
cuted with marked ability.” I think I am 
not mistaken when I assert, that ‘‘ the over- 
ture’ was written by my father, the Rev. 
Robert Annan; and although no claim is 
set up for the Rev. Dr. Jobn Mason as the 
author, it is left to be inferred that it was 
prepared by him. I must suppose that the 
writer of the ‘““Memoirs,”’ who, I believe, 
is a son-in-law of the late Dr. J. M. Mason, 
was not aware of this fact, or be would not 
have done injustice to my father by waking 
this erroneous impression. 

Several years ago I was requested to for- 
ward to Newburgh, New York, all my 
father’s publications, for the purpose of 
aiding in preparing the history of the 
Associate Reformed Church, and I accord- 
ingly sent the only copies [ had of the 
‘“‘Qverture,’ the “Ruling Elder,” the 
“Treatise against the Doctrine of Universal 
Salvation,” and his ‘‘ Controversy with the 
late Dr. Benjamin Rush on Capital Punish- 
ment for the Crime of Murder;’’ and I 
have not heard from them since. The trials 
of the first missionaries from the Scotch 
churches to this country were neither few 
nor small, and posterity should not suffer 
their labours to be forgotten. 


Yours very respectfully, S. ANNAN. 


For the Presbyterian. 


THOUGHTS ON DEATH. 


Messrs. Editors—I send you the following 
extract, from a work of Charlotte Elizabeth, 
hoping that if you will publish it, it may be 
as profitable to some others as it has been to 
me. F. W. McF. 


«Must this sad change succeed in me 
also? Am [I to draw my last gasp? to be- 
come a breathless corpse, and be what I 
deplore? Isthere a time approaching when 
this body shall be carried out on a bier, and 
consigned to its clay-cold bed, while some 
kind acquaintance, perhaps, may drop one 
parting tear, and ery, ‘Alas! my brother!’ 
Is the time approaching? Nothing is more 
certain. 
law of the Medes and Persians has irrevo- 
cably determined the doom. Should one 
from the grave burst from his confinement, 
and start up in fearful deformity before me; 
should the haggard skeleton lift a clatter- 
ing hand, and point it full in my view; 
should it open the stiffened jaws, and with a 
hoarse, tremendous murmur break this pro- 
found silence ; should it accost me, as Sam- 
uel’s apparition addressed the trembling 
king, ‘The Lord shall deliver thee also 
into the hands of death; yet a little while, 
and thou shalt be with me!’ the solemn 
warning, delivered in sostriking a manner, 
must strongly impress my imagination. A 
message in thunder would scarce sink deep- 
er. Yet there is abundantly greater reason 
to be alarmed by that express declaration of 
the Almighty, ‘Thou shalt surely die.’ 
Well, then, since sentence is passed—since 
I am a condemned man, and know not when 
the death-warrant may arrive, let me die to 
sin and to the world, before I die beneath 
the stroke of a righteous God. Let meem- 
ploy the little uncertain interval of respite 
from execution in preparing for a happier 
state and a better life; and when the fatal 
moment comes, and I am commanded to 
shut my eyes on all things below, I may 


A decree much surer than the 


the solemn words were pronounced by the 
man of God, ‘Earth to earth, dust to dust,’ 
and has not felt the dread reality that be 
too must at length obey the summons, ‘ Pre- 
pare to meet thy God!’ Ah! ’tis a terrible 


: have no abiding place, yet in the end they 


must make their bed in hell ; while, on the 
contrary, 
O glorious thought! to bound away 
From all that binds the soul 
To Heaven, where love can ne’er decay, 
And endless pleasures roll. 

‘Then while we are here let us not live 
for the world alone, but give to each dis- 
tressed one a helping hand, and point them 
to that beacon-iight, the Star of Bethlehem, 
by which heavenly light they may steer 
clear of all the quicksands and shoals of 
iniquity, on which many a poor sinner has 
made fatal shipwreck. If we do this, and 
thus spend our lifein doing good to others, 
we will find that time flies but too swiftly. 


‘Twould then appear as if, instead of all 
The pomp and pageantry of pride, 

The toil for wealth, the ills and cares which us befal, 
We simply lived and died. — 


‘«¢ May we all safely land in the Haven of 
immortal rest.” 


For the Presbyterian. 


Presbyterian Historical Society. 


The following donations have recently 
been received: 

From Messrs. Ivison & Phinney, Pub- 
lishers, New York City.—Beman on the 
Atonement, 1 vol. 12mo. Essays and Re- 
views, by Rev. Albert Barnes, 2 vols. 
12mo. Moral Science, by Rev. M. J. 
Hickock, D.D., 12mo. Vinet’s Pastoral 
Theology, by Rev. Thomas H Skinner, D.D., 


12mo. Vinet’s Homiletics, by Rev. Thomas | 


H. Skinner, D.D., 12mo. . 

From Mr. Charles Scribner, Publisher, 
New York City.—Complete Analysis of the 
Bible, by Rev. N. West, D.D., royal 8vo. 
Life of Rev. A. McLeod, D.D., by Rev. 
Samuel B. Wylie, D.D., 8vo. Life of 
the Rev. Archibald Alexander, D.D., by 
Rev. James W. Alexander, D.D., 8vo. 
Kind of Prelacy, by the Rev. R. C. Shimeall, 
8vo. My Father’s House, by the Rev. 
James M. McDonald, 12mo. A Key to 
the Book of Revelation, by the Rev. James 
M. McDonald, 12mo. Baconian Philoso- 
phy, by Samuel Tyler, Esq., 12mo. The 
Psulws Translated and Explained, by Rev. 
Joseph A. Alexander, D.D., 3 vols. 12mo. 
Genius and Faith, by Rev. W. C. Scott, D.D., 
12mo. The Epoch of Creation, by Rev. 
Eleazer Lord, 12mo. Incidents in the Life 
of a Pastor, by the Rev. William C. Wis- 
ner, D.D.,12mo. India and the Hindoos, by 
F. D. W. Ward, 12mo. Christianity Re- 
vived in the East, by Rev. H. G. O. Dwight, 
12mo. Outlines of Moral Science, by Rev. 
Con- 
solations, by Rev. Jas. W. Alexander, D.D., 
12mo. Essays on the Primitive Church 
Officers, 12mo. The Three Gardens, by 
Adams, 18mo. 

From Messrs. William S. & Alfred Mar- 
tien, Publishers, Philadelphia.—History of 
the Israelitish Nation, by Rev. Archibald 
Alexander, D.D., 8vo. History of African 
Colonization, by Rev. Archibald Alexan- 
der, D.D., 8vo. Revival Sermons, by the 


Rev. Daniel Baker, D.D., 2 vols., 12mo.— 


Arminian Inconsistencies and Errors, by 
Rev. Henry Brown, 8vo. Dangers and 
Duties of Men of Business, by Rev. E. P. 
Rogers, D.D., 18mo. American Mechanic 
and Working Man, by James W. Alexan- 
der, D.D., 12mo. Why am I a Presbyte- 
rian? by a Mother, 3 parts, 18mo. Why 
should I be a Pastor? by a Mother, 18mo. 
Why should I be a Ruling Elder? by a 
Mother, 18mo. The Great Apostacy, by 
Rev. George Junkin, D.D., 18mo. ° Dodd- 
ridge’s Sacramental Thoughts, by Dr. James 
W. Alexander, 18mo. Influence of Phy- 
sical Causes on Religious Experience, by 
Rev. Joseph H. Jones, D.D., 18mo. Bible 
Class Manual, by Rev. John McDowell, D.D., 
vol. 2, 12mo. History of Presbyterian 
Missions, by Rev. Ashbel Green, D.D., 
12mo. Thomson’s Communicant’s Cate- 
chism, by Dr. James W. Alexander, 18mo. 
Questions on the Romans, by the Rev. 
Charles Hodge, D.D., 18mo. Commentary 
on Romans, by the Rev. Charles Hodge, D.D., 
12mo. The Young Marooners, by Rev. F. 
R. Goulding, 12mo. Biblical Repertory 
for 1834,.1833, 1832, and three Numbers of 
1831, 3 vols, 8vo. 

From the Author, the Rev. George Bur- 
rowes, D.D.—Commentary on the Song of 
Solomon, 12mo. Octorara, a Poem, and 
Occasional Pieces, 12mo. 

From Messrs. Robert Carter and Brothers, 
Publishers, New York City.—The Prophets 
of the Restoration, by Rev. T. V. Moore, 
D.D., 8vo. Memoirs of Rev. J. M. Ma- 
son, D.D., by Jacob Van Vachten, 8vo. Com- 
mentary on the Ephesians, by Rev. Charles 
Hodge, D.D., 8vo. Evidences of Christi- 
anity, University of Virginia, 8vo. Rev. 
Dr. Sampson’s Commentary on the Hebrews, 
edited by Rev. Dr. Dabney, 8vo. Daniel, 
a Model for Young Men, by Rev. W. C. 
Scott, D.D., 12mo. Sermons, by the Rev. 
Samuel Davies, 3 vols. 12mo. Discourses 
on Truth, by Rev. James H. Thornwell, D.D., 
12mo. Notes on the Gospels, by Rev. M. 
W. Jacobus, D.D., 2 vols. 12mo. Life of 
the Rev. William Tennent, 18mo. Charity 
and its Fruits, by the Rev. J. Edwards, D.D., 
18mo. Preach the Word, a Sermon before 
the General Assembly, by Rev. N. Rice, D.D., 
18mo. 

From the Author, Rev. William Neill, D.D. 
—Exposition of the Ephesians, 18mo. Evi- 
dences of Christianity, 18mo. 

From Mr. A. H. Ritchie, Engraver, New 
York City.—A Superb Portrait of the Rev. 
Joseph McElroy, D.D., Scotch Church, 
New York City. A Superb Portrait of the 
Rev. James W. Alexander, D.D., Fifth 
Avenue and Nineteenth Street Church, 
New York City. 


It is greatly desired to centre in this 
library the entire literature of our Church; 
and we earnestly appeal to the various 
authors and publishers, members of the 
several Presbyterian bodies, to supply us 
with copies of al/ their publications, both 
book and pamphlet. We solicit the regard 
of every Presbyterian for the advance of 
our library; there is ample work to be done 
to engage every heart and hand. There 
lies in the garrets and cast-off places, 
covered with the dust of neglect and decay 
(noble dwellings for moth and vermin !) in 
the homes of multitudes of our people, 
numerous letters, the valuable correspon- 
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and living; old and useful manuscripts; 
portraits, the memories of the eye; books, 
pamplets, periodicals, and newspapers, that 
are moulding and perishing for the lack of 
light and care—a reproach to the friend- 
ship that allows it. These would be useful 
to us, and here find preserving hands and 
enduring esteem. We earnestly solicit 
these treasures, the invasion of these for- 
gotten cemeteries of literary worth, the re- 
moval of moth and dust if may be, if not, 
then dust and all, and their transfer to our 
possession. These records are instinct with 
the spirit and activities of our fathers, and 
would be instructive and studied; let us 
award them then an enduring preservation. 
We need and deserve an earnest and con- 
tinued interest in this matter, and solicit 
donations of all material illustrating or per- 
taining to our distinctive ecclesiastical his- 
tory. Samuet Aonew, Librarian, 
No. 265 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


PILGRIMAGE. 


And confegsed that they were strangers and pilgrims 
on the earth.— Heb. xi. 13. : 


Cheerful, O Lord! at thy command 
I bind my sandals on; 

I take my pilgrim’s staff in hand, 

And go to seek the better land, 
The way thy feet have gone. 


I oft shall think, when on my ‘way, 
Some bitter grief I meet; 
“This path hath echoed with His moan, 
And every rude and flipty stone 
Hath bruised His blessed feet.’ 


Fainting and sad along the road, 
Thou layest on my head, _ 
The hands they fastened to the tree, 
The hands that paid the price for me, 

The hands that break the bread. 


Thou whisperest some pleasant word, 
I catch the much-loved tone; 
I feel Thee near, my gracious Lord! 
I know Thou keepest watch and ward, 
And all my grief is gone. 


From every mountain’s rugged peak, 
The far-off land I know; 

And from its fields of fadeless bloom 

Come breezes laden with perfume, 
And fan my weary brow. 


There peaceful hills and boly vales 
Sleep in eternal day; 

While rivers, deep and silent, glide 

’T wixt meads and groves on either side, 
Through which the blessed stray. 


There He abides who is of heaven 
The loveliest and the best; 
His face, when shall I gaze upon! 
Or share with the beloved John 
_ The pillow of His breast! 
Newburgh, 1855. 


; The Power of the Resurrection. 


The North British Review, in an article 
on “Sermons,” English, Irish, and Scotch, 
notices the sermons of Dr. Guthrie (Scotch), 
Stanley (English), and Butler (Irish), giv- 
ing the preference to Butler. The sub- 
joined extract from one of the discourses of 
tié last named, on the Power of the Resur- 
rection, is from the advance sheets of a 
volume now in press by Parry & McMillan, 
Philadelphia. | 

Professor Butler was a native of the South 
of Ireland. He early distinguished him- 
self at school, and on entering Trinity Col- 
lege he at once became known to the heads 
of the University as a person of great men- 
tal powers, extensive literary erudition, and 
wonderful eloquence. He disliked mathe- 
matics, and consequently it was scen that 
he could not acquire a Fellowship. As his 
talents were so well known, and his useful- 
ness in the department of ethics and mental 
philosophy were so apparent, a Professor- 
ship of Moral Philosophy was founded in 
the University for him, which he filled un- 
til his early removal in the thirty-fourth 
year of hisage. The College also appointed 
him to a parish in the north-western part of 
the Province of Ulster, where his zeal and 
devotion to his people were quite remark- 
able. Great as his mental powers were, 
and fond of metaphysics and philosophy as 
he was, yet he always adapted his sermons 
to the lowest capacity among his people; 
and when he appeared before his own peo- 
ple in the country church, preaching with- 
out a written sermon, he was always found 
to be more powerfully impressive than when 
preaching from a written discourse. His 
sermons are now edited in two volumes, the 
first by an eminent clergyman in Ireland, 
the second by one of the Professors of Cam- 
bridge University. 

“The other class of objectors are those 
who pronounce the recovery of the earthly 
body, or any portion of it, in itself impossi- 
ble. It assumes, they say, new forms; it 
goes to the structure of other beings—of 
plants, of animals, of men—how then shall 
each frame be gathered back and appro- 
priated to its owner? 

“Those who think this difficulty really 
unanswerable have but to conceive the re- 
surrection body a totally new organization, 
and the objection at once disappears. But 
those who consider this solution an evasion 
of the Scripture doctrine, have merely to 
reflect that the resurrection of the same 
body will only require that that small por- 
tion of the frame which is essential to ex- 
istence at any period of our life (for the 
body, we know, is in incessant change) 
should be preserved for each individual, 
and attached to the separated spirit. The 
whole mass of material necessary for this 
purpose to all the past and future genera- 
tions of mankind would be but a speck upon 
the surface of the globe. It would require 
a secret arrangement of Providence to pre- 
vent a confusion of the portions intended 
for each; but it cannot with any plausibility 
be pretended that the formation of a field of 
grass, which requires much the same accur- 
ate distribution of the particles of matter, 
is not a difficulty to the divine agent as in- 
superable as this. The simple fact is, that 
if we admit any intelligent contrivance to 
govern the minute processes of that physi- 
cal creation, we must be forced to admit 
that the very thing we here pronounce im- 
possible takes place in every moment’s 
growth of every moss and flower at our 
feet. If there must be some reason why 
one particle is preferred to another in form- 
ing the animated frame of a human being, 
why may not this be a reason as well as any 
other conceivable ? 

‘“T mention such objections as these, 
brethren, not that I suppose you to have 
been really disturbed by such cavils, but 
that I am too well aware that imagination, 
wayward on all subjects, is peculiarly in- 
trusive and dangerous in every thing tbat 
regards this. I trust and believe that your 
own hopes are fixed upon too firm a ground 
to be unsettled by any of these impatient 
questionings; that in a matter such as this 
you feel that if He alone can assure us, yet 
His word is assurance ample and sufficient, 
who came from the bosom of God to tell us 


dence of the good and the eminent, dead ‘ the wondrous secret of our epiritual and 
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| bodily immortality. 


ness, whose fruit is immortal glory !” 


who can ‘believe it, and not acknowledge 
that it alters the whole complexion of his 
existence; that he has sprung With one 
bound from dust to angels; that he stands 
on the great platform of immortal natures, 
can see below him the whole universe, above 
bim nothing but his God? Shall we not 
then awake, and know ourselves the immor- ' 
tals that we are? This world is but the 

womb-of eternity. The Father, who has | 
regenerated, has regenerated that he may | 
immofttalize. Sooner shall he yield his | 
heavenly throne than hold jt and forsake | 
us; sooner shull God be no longer God, 

than ‘the children of God’ fail to bo ‘the | 
children of the resurrection.’ Behold! we— 
stand alone in creation; earth, sea, and sky, | 
can show nothing so awful as we are! The' 
rooted hills shal! flee before the fiery glance 
of the Almighty Judge; the mountains 
shall become dust, the ocean a vapour; the 
very stars of heaven shall fade and fall 
as the fig-tree casts her untimely fruit! 
yea, ‘heaven and earth shall pass away;’ 
but ‘é#® humblest, poorest, lowliest among 
us is born for undying life. Amid all the. 
terrors of dissolving mature, the band of | 


immortals shall stand before their Judge. 
He has made you to be sharers of his own: 
eternity; the most incomprehensible pis 
attributes is permitted in its measure to be 

yours. Alone in a world of weak and fad- | 
ing forms—with all perf¥hable, even to the | 
inmost folds of the fleshy garment that in- | 
vests you—with the very Caaty of nature | 
on its revolutions, its order the | 
order of successive evanescence, its constan- 
cy the constancy of change—amid all this : 
mournful scenery of death you alone are 
deathless. In the lapse of millions of gges | 
hence, for.avght we can tell, it may b#the 

purpose of God that all this outward visible 

universe shall gradually give place to some 

new creation; that other planets shall circle | 
other suns; that unheard-of forms of ani- 
mated existence shall crowd all the cham- 
bers of the sensitive aniverse with forms of 
life unlike all that we can dream; that in 
slow progression the immense cycle of our 
present system of nature shall at length 
expire:—but even then no decay shall dare 
to touch the universe of souls. Even then 
there shall be memories in’ heaven that 
shall speak of their little speck of earthly 
existence as a well-remembered history; 
yea, that shall anticipate millions of even 
such cycles as this, as not consuming even 
the first glorious minute of the everlasting 
day! For these things ye are born; unto 
this heritage are ye redeemed. Live, then, 
as citizens of the immortal empire. Let 
the impress of the eternal country be on your 
foreheads. Let the angels see that you 
know yourselves their fellows. Speak, 
think, and act as beseems your high ances- 
try; for your Father is in heaven, and the 
First born of your brethren is on the throne | 
of God. O! as you read and hear of these 
things, strain your eyes beyond the walls of 
this dim prison, and catch the unearthly 
light of that spiritual world where the per- 
fected Just are already awaiting your arri- 
val. You go now to celebrate that on earth 
which is nearest heaven; to receive the me- 
morial and quickening presence of ‘Him 
who was dead, and behold He liveth ever- 
more.’ You go, as it were, to kneel around 
the gate of Paradise, longing for the time 
when the portals shall unclose, yet humbly 
joyous that you are permitted even thus to 
wait. QO! may the Father feed you with 
the bread of heaven, which whoso eateth 
shall live for ever; giving you life in giving 
you Him who is the true life; and sowing 
in you that seed invisible and incorruptible, 
whose flower is the beauty of present boli- 


Meeting of the Vaudois Synod. 


On the 20th May was opened at La Tour 
the Synod of the Vaudois Church, which 
now yearly presents features of increasing 
interest. We give an abstract of the more’ 
important of its proceedings. 

The assembly first listened to and adopted 
the Report of the Table on its own action 
during the current year. In every depart- 
ment of philanthropy and of education, but 
specially in what concerns the latter, re- 
markable progress was clearly demonstrated. 
There are now in the Valleys 169 element- 
ary schools, with 4810 scholars. The Young 
Women’s Institution, under the direction of 
Mademoiselle Appia, has in four years tri- 
pled its numbers; it now reckons ten in- 
door and eighty out-door pupils. The work 
of evangelization occupies a very prominent 
place in the field of labour of the Vaudois 
church; it now employs, beyond the Val- 
leys, twenty-two labourers, of whom six are 
ministers, eight male or female teachers, 
and eight evangelists or colporteurs. The 
erection of churches and schools having 
been undertaken almost simultaneously at 
Genoa, Nice, Pignerol, and Turin, the Com- 
mittee for Evangelization has become liable 
for above 400,000 francs, of which more 
than half has already been subscribed. 

M. Pastor Appia having expressed a de- 
sire that the Church of the Valleys, whilst 
carrying the gospel into the midst of its 
Italian fellow-countrymen, should not lose 
sight of those amongst its own children who 
migrate to seek their livelihood in the large 
cities of the South of France; this point 
was taken into consideration, and the pro- 
poser was charged with the duty of visiting 
the Vaudois, who are scattered abroad in 
that country. A deputation, consisting of 
Pastors Bert and Meille, was appointed to 
repair to the Italian churches of the Grisons, 
with the object of effecting close relations 
between those churches and the Vaudois 
church. 

The Synod had the pleasure of receiving 
expressions of sympathy from several repre- 
sentatives of foreign churches—the Revs. 
Messrs. Meck and Nussey, and Mr. Brace- 
bridge of the English Church; the Rev. 
— Forbes of the Church of Ireland; and 
the Rev. Messrs. Stewart, Kay, and Bu- 
chanan of the Free Church of Scotland. 

The want of an asylum for young female 
orpbans had long been felt in the Valleys, 
and, two years ago, by the aid of subscrip- 
tions from several English ladies, one was 
opened, which at first received six orphans, 
and now educates twenty-four. Since that 
time, a larger establishment has been pro- 
jected, and, on the 28th May last, some 
days after the Synod had terminated its 
sitting, was laid the first-stone of an edifice 
designed for a Female Orphan Asylum. 
Several English Christians, who had been 
the promoters of this enterprise, and had 
pre ed the means of putting it into execu- 
tion, ook part in the ceremony. After 
Mrs. Bracebridge had laid the first stone, 
her husband, Mr. Bracebridge, (recently 
returned from the Crimea, whither he had 
gone to attend the military hospitals,) spoke 
as follows: —‘‘ Whilst I am in the midst of 
you as a witness of this interesting cere- 
mony, [ cannot but carry back my thoughts. 
to the countries I have just quitted. The 
red banner of England, and the tri-coloured 
standard of Piedmont, which to-day float 
over the foundations of the Orphan Asylum, 
and of the Vaudois Industrial School, I 
have but recently seen united on the field 
of battle; and I have seen the Piedmontese 
bersaglieri execute upon those distant plains 
their skilful evolutions; I bave seen them 
reale heights such as those which impend 


Bat this onee believed, 


ta 


over you, throw themselves upon the bridge 
of Traktir, and take possession of it. And 
in seeing to-day, the same Piedmontese 
fraternally uniting with us in a work which, 
we hope, will be a blessing to your Church, 
it is equally impossible for mo not to go 
back in thought to those unhappy times 
when you groaned under the cruel yoke of 
io: persecutors. Now that those times 

ave passed away, we hope that you will 
obtain blessed results from the liberty which 
has been accorded you.” Then, addressing 
himself specially to the Vaudois youth, the 
speaker thus concluded :—“ Under the gov. 
ernment of a King who loves you, and mS A 
you love, under the direction of tutors faith- 
ful to the principles of your fathers, learn, 
like them, to exclaim, * We will triumph in 
Jesus, and live to please him.’ ’—London 
Christian Times. 

Congregationalism in Vermont. 


The following communication upon the 
present prospect of Congregationalism in 
Vermont, is from the Vermont Chronicle. 


‘“‘ A careful survey of the churches of Ver- 


mont must give occasion for deep concern 
to all who love the cause of Christ. The 
minutes of the last Convention show a de- 
crease of church membership for the year in 
our connection of five huudred and sixty- 
six. Many of the churches where the same 
influences have operated in reducing the 
number of members, had not been heard! 
from, so that it would not be an exaggera- 
tion to say that the churches had suffered 


an aggregate loss of not less than six hun- 


dred members. Death and emigration are 
the assigned causes. But the population of 
the State is not decreasing, and why should 
the churches decline at this fearful rate from 
year to year. It is because there has been 
no general outpouring of the Spirit for many 
years. There is a want of communion with 


' God on the part of his children, and of 


consecration to his service, and the Spirit is 
withheld. The strong churches are many 
of them becoming weak—the feeble churches 
are declining and becoming still more help- 
less, while a large number can scarcely be 
said to have even a nameto live. In many 
towns, too, where churches have existed, 
they have now become utterly extinct. The 
fact cannot be disguised, that the Congre- 
gational churches iu this State are slowly 
but surely deelining. So faras my observa- 
ticn has extended, other denominations are 
suffering in the same manner. Sach facts 
as these are truly alarming. Now, is there 
no hope of relief?. We have used human 
means, and they have proved inadequate. 
But has God forgotten to be gracious? Has 
he become indifferent to the interests of 
Zion, and given his heritage over to become 
a reproach? We dare not mention this. 
Though heaven and earth pass away, not 
one jot or one tittle of all that he has pro- 
mised shall ever come to naught, and he 
has pled ged himself to care fur his Church.” 


GO TO RIPTON. 


SOMETHING FOR YOUNG MINISTERS. 


The Rev. Jedediah Bushnell, formerly pas-. 


tor of the Congregational church in Corn- 
wall, Vermont, now in glory, was, in his 
day, a man of abundant labours, much use- 
fulness, and acorrespondinginfluence. His 
parish lay at the western base of the Green 
Mountains, in the neighbourhood of the 
flourishing towns on both sides of Lake 
Champlain; and throughout this region he 
was in high repute as a holy and wise coun- 
sellor. Of course, applications for his coun- 
sel and his influence were frequent. He 
was a shrewd discerner of spirits, and, 
without any foolish eccentricity, he had 
nevertheless a way of saying things which 
was his own. 

An accomplished licentiate, fresh from 
the school, came into his room one morning, 
and said : 

‘¢ Father Bushnell, I have come to con- 
sult you respecting a field of labour.” 

“Right!” said the old gentleman, with 
emphatic approbation, “right, James! ready 
to roll up your sleeves and go to work! 
anxious to be at it! Well, I do rejoice to 
see the boys turning out in that temper.” 

‘‘T am certainly anxious to lose no time,” 
the young man replied, ‘‘ but I suppose you 
are aware that young ministers need a little 
assistance from older brethren in finding a 
place for labour.” 

“Certainly, boy, certainly! We'll find 
you a place—never fear that. We'll find 
work for you—the Lord’s work—plenty of 
it—plenty of it!” 

‘‘[ understand Windsor is vacant. [ 
think I would like that charge. It is a fine 
parish.” 

‘‘Can’t have it, James: Windsor is in 
negociation with a minister in the Bay 
State. I hope he will come, for he has a 
family who need the advantages of such a 
place.” 

‘‘How about Plattsburg? A classmate 
told me it was whispered around that there 
would soon be an opening there.” 

‘‘Whew! waiting for dead men’s shoes 
are you, James? Never do.that, boy, or 
you will be as grey as winter before you get 
to work. Besides, this whispering about 
that certain places will be open soon is 
mean. Pay no attention to it; despise it. 
Plattsburg has a good man now, and there 
I hope he will remain.” 

‘‘What do you think of Burlington? 
There is a vacancy there, and the position 
is eligible.” 

‘Too late there! Burlington made out 
a call last week for Mr. : 

‘Well, [am sorry. Things look rather 
unpromising for me.” 

‘ Sorry! Well, now, that is strange talk. 
Sorry to see the posts:‘of Zion manned! 
Sorry that the watchmen are taking their 
places on the towers, each with his trumpet 
to his mouth !” 

‘‘No, Father Bushnell, I did not mean 
that. But I have strong attachments to 
this part of the country, and I hope to find 
a location somewhere among you, but——” 

‘‘ And what’sto hinder? Plenty of work 
all around us—vacant churches—missionary 
corners—work enough for your whole class ! 
—Stark wants a minister very much. A 
minister is greatly needed over the lake at 
Skeensboro; another at Ticonderoga. They 
are wanted all around. Plenty of work— 
plenty—plenty 

‘‘ But are you aware, Father Bushnell, 
that much expense and long study have 
been devoted to my preparation? and I hope 
you will not think me vain or unreasonable 
if, in view of these qualifications so hardly 
earned, I should wish to look about for some 
eligible position.” | 

Some e-]-i-g-i-b-l-e position! Ab, well! 
I understand now. You wanta town church, 
and large and genteel at that. Probably 
you would not object to a tall steeple, and 
an organ, with salary in proportion. Well, 
James, if my advice can help you to an 
eligible position you shall have it. You 
know Ripton, up the mountain ?” 

Now, Mr. Editor, if you have 


any Ver- 


‘monter at hand, he can tell you what Rip- 


ton was twenty or thirty years ago, and 
why a slight disdainful pout was on the 
licentiate’s lips when the place was men- 
tioned in connection with his present errand. 
James had been » Middlebury student, and 
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he knew. Ri 
Ceeded 


| Prefect’s hands, been” set 


tNow, pack your satchel, ‘and’ up. tte 
mountain with f to 'Riptén.”” "Pe 
them that you have come 'to blow tte 
trampet, and then go to work! ‘Otesra 
the rubbish, and break up. the fallow grdu 
Pray for the Holy Ghost. I know twe 
there who will. pray with you. Call down 
the fire. Light up the mountain until the 
flames shine over the lake and the bills 


beyond. 


“The people of the villages will run 
from their houses, calling to each other, 
‘ Look ! look !—Why, what's all this? Who 
has set the mountains°a-fire? We never 


saw such @ bluse before. Why, it looks 


like glory, and makes Chawpleih appear 
like gold? Some one will onal along, and 
tell them that James ———, a young’ minis- 
ter, went up to Riptoa, and he commenced 
working for the 
prayed, to get others to pray; and then the 
fire came down from-heaven,-and covered 
the mountain, and lake, and shores with its 
light. hen ‘in such places'as Rutland, 

iddlebury, Burlington, and ‘Keesville; the 
people will'run out ‘to look agaiu, atid-ex- 
claim, while a covér their foreheads with 
their haads, ‘What a glorious fire! It’s 
just what we want here—why can’t we have 
it?’ And if any of them want 8: minister, 
they will say, ‘There is the man for.us! 
call the committee ; tell them to make haste 
before we lose him ; for there will be enough 
omit him when they see the blaze on Ripton 

The licentiate endeavoured to frame some 
jocose reply to what he pleased to term the 


pleasantry of Father Bushnell. 


. But the old gentleman added with great 
gravity: 
. “ Seriously, James, if you want an eligi- 


Morau.—The heart of the Church is 
saddened by the mournful compleints of 
ministers, on the one hand, who: are dis- 
tressed for want of employment, and of 
churches, on the other hand, which cry in 
vain for the bread of life. Would not this 
state of things be greatly relieved of its 
— aspects, if ministers were willidg to 
go to Ripton? . 


Persecution of Protestants in 
France. 


We have received the following additional 
particulars of the outrageous conduct of a 
Roman Catholic priest in the compulsory 
baptism of a grown-up Protestant child, no- 
ticed in our luastnumber. It seems impossi- 
ble such a daring violation of civil and reli- 
gious liberty should remain unnoticed by 
the public authorities, and especially by the 
present imperial ruler of France :—*Since 
the schools were closed in Haute Vienne, 
some families have felt themselves necessi- 
tated to send their children to the Roman 
Catholic schools, making, however, the for- 
mal declaration that they belonged to the 
Reformed religion. It was thus that Amé- 
lie Bertrand, aged nine years, the child of 
Protestant parents, residing at Villeneuve, 
Commune de Rangon, was sent to the ‘ Sis- 
ters’’ school at Kangon. On the 10th of 
May, when school hours were over, the. 
Sisters conducted Amélie and the other 
scholars into the Roman Catholio chapel, 
and told her that the curé was going to. 
baptize her. The little git}, spite of her ten- 
der years, and the absence of parents and 
friends, resisted firmly; but at length, find- 


bitterly, and prayed the Sisters not to per- 


avail; the wife and the son of the sexton 
took her by the arms and dragged her to- 
wards the priest, who, notwithstanding her 
cries and sobs, baptized her. The attempt 
was also made to baptize Louise Penot, an- 
other child of the same age, and inhabiting 
the same village; but the little creature 
contrived to escape, and fied to ber home. 
The astonishment and indignation of Amé-— 


lous act. Her father was at the time sb- 
scntat Bordeaux.”—Zondon Record. 


DOMESTIC PIETY. 


If there be a curse more bitter than any 
other to man, it is to be the offspring of an 
irregular home; of a home where the voice | 
of praise and prayer ascend not to God, and 
where the ties of affection are not purified 


ligious feeling; of a home to which, if the 
cares or sorrows of life shall bring religion 


turo without bitterness of feeling, without 
anguish and vexation of spirit. 
a curse to any country where the truths of 
religion are known, the deepest and bitter- 
est curse which can be inflicted upon it is a 
multitude of homes like the one which I 
have supposed. Such homes send forth 

in their habits, and untaught in the love of: 


their forehead, but not written in thoir 
hearts, and they send them forth to. prey 
upon the land, and to become its curse and 
destruction. But on the other hand, there 
is a blessing to the religious home, which 
no tongue can describe. The home where, 
in early years, the heart is trained to a 
love of God, and to take pleasare in his 
worship and services interwoven with the 
existence of many holy affections that die 
not with the circumstances that gave them 
birth—which last long, though they may 
for a season be forgotten and neglected, and 
which shall exercise at least some check 
upon the evil of the human beart, and often, 
nay, commonly recall it 
word of God, and turn to the 8 

ness and peace. How great, how unspeak- 


like this are common !—Rev. H. J. Rote. 


The Paris correspondent of the Londea 
Christian Times says:—“<QOur churches. 


Three Sundays have now been | 
peaceable exercise of the public worship of 


on Sunday last by Pastor Audebes; who 
land to his beloved flock. Ose 


and fifty hearers, the nucleus of that. 
band whom no threats could deter 


for three years. Gratitude overflows our 
hearts as we see these results of steady 
severance and prayer; and our Ep 
brethren will join us in our praise’ to Him 
to whom all glory is due. work’ 
self has — in depth; the converts have 


duce not only in them, ‘but,, 
around them, the blessed fruite:whieh,.. 
promises as the results of, tribulatjani 
the churches are not yet open; t 
leyan chapels in the south are 
but a form of petition, to be pls 


‘no doubt they and others will 


their rights.” 


ing she was likely to be overcome, she wept 


sist; but her tears and prayers were of no: 


lie’s family can be well imagined when she» 
related to them the incidents of the scanda- 


and elevated by the refined influence of 're-» 


If there be 


sons unchecked in evil thoughts, unhallowed | 


a hurried missive called him over from Bog: 


& 


ord, and preached and 


ble position, I advise you to go to Ripton.” . 


to the heart in after days, that heart cannot. — 


God; the name of Jesus Christ stamped-on | 


to hear again the 
athe of holi. 
able is the happiness of a land where homes | 


The Protestant Churches in Frasee. 


are gradually opening; the long and brave . 
struggle in the Haute Vienne has ended in , 
the final triumph of right and Justice | 
dinthe 


God. The church at Alencon was opened — 
could scarcely believe the glad tidings: when — 


meeting in secret, DOW 
privilege of which they have by p-depriyed _ 


been shaken till they have found the:strong 
foundation; and now, may: the Lord: 


“do 
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bs. continued to preach tothe last | ton. Father Bushnell. pro 
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Various stirrin g ques- 
t j i. 


d discussed in the pulpit, absorbing the 


“2V minds Both of ministers and people. The 


Ligon or New Jensey.—At the late 
Commencement of the College of ‘New Jer- 


conferred. the of A. B., 
ndmbered e of 
M. was conferred in course on 
of, the College, ‘The honorary 
of, 4. M..wan conferred.on the Rev. 
Willete of Philadelphie; Daniel 
-Eeq:,:0f New York, end the 
Rev. &D. Bryan of Long Island. 
owPhe exereises of Commencement were 
péculiarly ‘interesting: The audience was 
very latge. About thitty of the graduating 
class spoke, and the speaking generally was 
tinusually good. The College is in a high- 
ly fourishing state 


_ Larayetts Cot- 
LBGR, ~The Annual Commencement of La- 
fayette: College at Easton, Pennsylvania, 
will take ‘place on Wednesday, the 80th 
inst) ‘The-annual sermon before the Brain- 
érd Soetetyof Inquiry will be preached in 
the Brainerd’ Charch on the evening of the 
preceding Sabbath, 27th inst., by the Rev. 
Henry Steele Clarke, D. D., of Philadel- 
phia. The Junior Exhibition will be held 
on Monday evening, the 28th inst. The. 
annual address before the Alumni will be 
delivered un Tuesday afternoon, 29th inst., 
by the Rev. Mr. Kirk, and the annual ad- 
dress before the Literary Societies on Tues- 
day evening, 29th inst., by the Hon. James 
Pollock, Governor of Pennsylvania. 
correspondent writing 
from Georgia, in a note to us mislaid at the 
time, endorses with great earnestness the 
views presented through our columns by 
D. X.‘d. ‘on the subject of itineracy. 
He expresses the belief that many Presby- 
byterians will be overlooked and lost to our 
Church, unless they are reached by some 
such method as this. In illustration he 
instances his own case, in this language: 
«< Five others and myself on one day joined 
the Methodist Church, as Presbyterians, in 
a part of the country where I had resided 
for five years, and had not heard a Presby- 
terian minister in all that time, except 
when on a visit to some city.” We know 
that there are other cases of the kind, and 
surely the Church should not be indifferent 
to these scattered sheep. Our Methodist 
brethren do not overlook any nook or cor- 
ner where they may have a member, and 
by spreading their ministers over the coun- 
try, they soon organize churches in the 
moat unpromising places, and these often 
composed of members of other denomina- 
tions, who are forced by necessity into their 
communion, and often remain there after 
the necessity no longer exists. 
MANALAPAN CHuURCH.—We learn that 
at the last stated meeting of the Presby- 
tery of New Brunswick, a petition was pre- 
sented signed by forty-nine members of the 
Millstone church, the First Church Cran- 
berry, the First Church Freehold, and Vil- 
lage Church Freehold, and also one hun- 
dred and fourteen heads of families, pray- 
ing that they may be organized into a 
church to be known as the Manalapan 
Church. Dr. 8, C. Henry, S. D. Alexan- 
der, and J. M. Rodgers, ministers, and B. 
F. Randolph and Elias Dye, ruling elders, 
were appointed a Committee to effect such 
organization, which is to take place on the 
Slst inst. The parties interested in this 
new enterprise have, in a praiseworthy 
- manner, built, furnished, and paid for their 
new and beautiful house of worship, and 
are abundantly able to become a self-sus- 
taining church from the time of their or- 
ganization, without detriment to the ad- 
jacent congregations. 


PEACE RATHER THAN WAR.—The Edin- 
burgh Witness closes an editorial article on 
the subject of the differences between this 
country and England, in the following lan- 
guage :—‘¢ War we do not dread with any 
nation under heaven; but America is our 
other self—we have a common origin, a com- 
mon inheritance, and a common mission, 
and that mission is to defeud our common 
inheritance—freedom. United, we are the 
paramount Powers of the world; we can 
make our principles supreme, in due time, 
over all the globe; and if we join heart and 
hands in the work, we shall yet, without 
fail, enjoy the fair spectacle of seeing lib- 
erty under our shield spreading herself with 
giant footsteps over the earth. The very 
ocean that rolls betwixt us ought to be felt 
by both as a bond of peace. Over its waters 
sailed the Mayflower, bearing the Pilgrim 
Fathers with their precious trust. Can it 
be that over these same waters the Ameri- 
cans are to send fleets and armies for the 
purpose of crushing that liberty which, 
when driven by tyrants from the Old World, 
their fathers carried to the New, with so 
lofty a courage and so sacred a hope? Till 
we see the hostile squadron on our coast, we 
will not believe such a thing to be possible.” 

BrsuicAL Repertory.—The July num- 
ber of this welcome quarterly has appeared, 
with its usual richness of matter. It 
embraces, 1. Harmonies of the Gospel; 
2. Sydney Smith as a Minister of Religion; 
3. Principles of the Philosophy of Lan- 
guage; 4. Ruskin’s Lectures on Architec- 
ture and Painting; 5. Lyall’s Mental Phi- 
losophy; 6. Waldegrave on Millennarian- 
ism; 7. The General. Assembly of 1856. 
Short Notices. 


fe 


ARcHEZOLOGY.— At a recent meeting 
held in London for the purpose of establish- 
ing a Museum for the Illustration of the 
Holy Seriptures, Sir Henry Rawlinson, the 
celebrated. Archzsologist, who has so suc- 
cessfally employed his time in decyphering 
the sculptures of Nineveh, addressed the 
meeting. He said :—«« He had always looked 
on biblical illustration as the most import- 
ant branch of his investigations—as, in fact, 
the motive which had induced him to go 
on from stage to stage for many years. He 
had been enabled to trace Oriental records, 
by means of the monumental inscriptions 
now in the British Museum, from the time 
of Abraham’s departure from Ur of the 
Chaldees; down to that of Alexander the 
Great—a period of 2000 years. Wherever 
thé'course of the history came into contact 
with that of the Jewish people, there was an 
absolute coincidence between these monu- 
mental records and the details of Scripture 
—the same names, the same succession of 
kings, and the same facts. He gave inter- 
esting proofs of this in relation to Chedor- 
laomer at the earliest period, and Senna- 
cherib and. Nebachadneszar at a later date. 
He‘feltthat these discoveries were sufficient 
to meet’ the‘doubts thrown by some Conti- 
nental—te was glad to say not English— 
students ‘on the ‘historical statements of 
Scriptute.. In conclusion, he felt great in- 
er the Scriptural Museum, and would 

Teady thing in. his power to 


good Archbishop kept aloof from these ex- 


| citements, and preached the plain and spi- 


truths of the gospel. For this his 
brethren called him to account, pleasantly 


remarking that “he never preached to the 


fimes.”’ His reply was both pleasant and 
grave:—If you all preach to the times, let 
one humble brother like me preach of eéer- 
nity. It is to be seriously apprehended 
that. the spirit of preaching to the times 
has been revived, and that ‘‘ questions of 
the day” are likely to extrude the gospel 
from the pulpit, Weare far from believ- 
ing that ministers of the gospel should ne- 
glect the various questions which may arise 
in the political history of the people, or fail 
to form an intelligent judgment upon them, 
to be expressed on fitting occasions; that 
the pulpit is the place for discussing these 
topics, we most seriously doubt. We are 
aware that some of them are called moral 
questions, and, it is even insisted, that they 
partake of a religious character; this, how- 
ever, is often done by a straining process 
which can bring any subject under these 
denominations. | 

It may be asked, Are they part and par- 
cel of the gospel which God has instructed 
his ambassadors to proclaim? Will their’ 
determination settle the question of a man’s 
‘repentance towards God and faith in the 
Lord Jesus Christ?’ Is spiritual Chris- 


they are prominently insisted upon? We 
think not. On the contrary, it is our 
deep conviction that when ministers of the 
gospel are turned aside from their appro- 
priate work to discuss such subjects in the 
pulplt and on the Sabbath, religion must 
decline, and gospel truth, but little accept- 
able at best, will be far less relished. 
Amidst all the agitations which occur 
around us, let the ministry be exclusively 
occupied in pointing out Christ as the 
Rock of ages. | 


PREACHING IN LONDON. 
| HE London Jimes thus speaks of the 
preachers of the metropolis :—* Ex- 


man, there is positively not one preacher of 
the most ordinary eloquence in all London. 
Go any where, to the best churches, where 
the selection has been unfettered, and the 
patronage honestly exercised, and you will 
hear unexceptionable statements illustrated 
by apt texts; but in a whole sermon not 
a word to quicken your pulse, or give you 
the feeling of an opened understanding.” 

We have no means of ascertaining the 
Times’ standard of eloquence, and in all 
probability it is a false one; still it is well 
to know the outside opinion of intelligent 
worldly men respecting the pulpit. It is 
possible that they might characterize the 
earnest enforcement of gospel truth cant, 
or regard the mere ornaments of style, with 
which the inculcation of truth had little to 
do, as eloquence; but after-all such mis- 
takes, there may be too much truth in their 
criticisms to be safely disregarded. If 
such men should say that among a large 
body of clergymen there is ‘not a word to 
quicken the pulse or give the feeling of 
an opened understanding,” there must cer- 
tainly be some foundation for it in the dull, 
dry, and unemotional style of the preacher. 
It is not easy for men to be eloquent at all, 
or for the most eloquent to be so at all 
times. Every one, and especially preachers, 
upon whom there is so constant a draft for 
public addresses, are subject to ebbs as 
well as flows of feeling; and if the mind 
be troubled or the physical frame disor- 
dered, it is more than probable that their 
sermons will betray the weakness. Every 
effort, however, should be made to remove 
causes of complaint, and the most studious 
efforts should be employed to gain the at- 
tention of the fastidious. Preachers are 
not appointed to please men, but to save 
them; but the main end is not likely to be 
achieved unless some attention is paid to 
the pleasing. If good feeling is conciliated 
in a hearer, his heart is more open to the 
introduction of saving truth. Ministers, 
therefore, should strive to be eloquent. 
All natural oratorical defects should be cor- 
rected, a pleasing elocution should be 
studied, and above all, the heart should be 
overflowing with love to God and love to 
men’s souls, which is the true source of the 
highest eloquence. If all preachers lived 
near to God in prayer and communion, and 
fashioned themselves after the model of 
Jesus Christ, there would be less complaint 
of their defects in eloquence. 


BUSINESS LIES. 


T is scarcely necessary for us to prove 
that there is no middle ground be- 
tween truth and falsehood; or to insist 
upon the criminality of all deviations from 
the straightforward truth. It is to be ap- 
prehended, however, that vicious custom 
recognizes distinctions on this subject which 
have no foundation in Christian morals. 
There are many who would regard it as an 
injustice and insult if they were called 
liars, who in the ordinary pursuit of their 
business feel little hesitation in misrepre- 
senting facts, and in making promises which 
they have no intention of fulfilling. What 


shopkeepers misrepresenting the character 
of their goods, to take advantage of the 
credulity of the ignorant, or asserting that 
they are selling at ruinous sacrifices to 
stimulate purchases, when the contrary is 
the fact? And how frequently do we find 
mechanics, in order to secure a job, making 
positive promises of immediate attention to 
customers’ work, which are either wholly 
insincere, or which are violated on the most 
trivial pretexts? Thisis not only positively 
wrong, but grievously annoying. An hon- 
est man makes his arrangements on the 
presumed truthfulness of those with whom 
he deals, and if they deceive him, his plans 
are thrown into confusion. A single lie, 
like an obstruction placed on a railroad, 
may cause embarrassments far beyond its 
own neighbourhood. It is a sad state of 


that all men will lie in business. We know 
that all men will not do so; but unquestion- 
ably it is very common, and so common as 
to cause distrust in receiving the declara- 
tions of those who intend to adhere to the 
truth. 

The practice, aside from its moral turpi- 
tude, re-acts on those who adopt it. A 
tradesmen who is detected in it is always 
regarded with suspicion, and as it is pre- 
sumed that the man who will lie will also 
cheat, his business will sooner or later be 
affected. Who wishes to trust the man 
that has once deceived him? We certainly 
do not, and we try, by avoiding contact 
with him, to escape from the possibility. 
To be always truthful is an excellent virtue, 


and no one bas ultimately suffered by culti- 


tianity likely to prosper in a church where 


cept here and there a newly caught Irish. 


is more common than to hear respectable. 


things when it has almost become an axiom, 


ORAT’S VIEW OF STATE 


OF ION IN PALESTINE. 


ISHOP GOBAT, the English Episcopal 
* Bishop Jerusalem, a recent visit 


‘| to London; addressed the subscribers to the 


fund for the support of the Mission, in a 
speech of much interest, from which we 
make some large extracts. The Bishop is 
a Christian of right views and earnest zeal, 
who has subjected himself to the censures 
of the Puseyite Tractarians fof presuming 
to make any Christian effort to enlighten 
the nominally Christian Eastern churches, 
which need the gospel as much as the Jews. 
Although his efforts have not been attended 
with any very remarkable results, they have 
no doubt accomplished something towards 
the extension of Christianity in a land where 
its first dawn was hailed, and which has 
since been resting under a curse for the 
wilful rejection of Christ crucified. We 
think our readers will be gratified by the 
following selections from the Bishop’s ad- 
dress : 

*¢On coming into this country a few days 
ago, I found that most of my friends here 
had had their’ zeal excited of late by the 
news which had come from the East, by the 
effects of the late war, by the my. peace, 
and by the firman which was lately granted 
by the Sultan. I found their hopes raised 
to such a pitch that I was unable to soar so 
high, being kept low by the realities of the 
circumstances in which I have recently 
lived. Again, I find that many reports 
have come from Palestine of late, some fa- 
vourable, some unfavourable, both with 
respect to the present state of the cgnntry, 
and with respect to the efficiency of the 
mission. Some represent the country as 
being in the state in which Holy Scripture 
describes it to have been, ‘flowing with 
milk and honey;’ while others speak of it as 
still an abandoned and desert region. Now, 
I am bound to say that in reality it is 
neither of these. It is not now in the usual 
sense of the words, ‘a land flowing with 
milk and honey;’ nor, on the other hand, is 
it a desert, but it is susceptible of good cul- 
tivation. In one sense it is what the pro- 
phets predicted it would be during the time 
when God should hide his face from his peo- 
ple Israel; that is to say, although it is ca- 
pabim of production, yet not only are the 
inhabitants, with very few exceptions, des- 
titute of all the comforts of life, but the 
great majority of them have for the last 
three years been destitute almost of neces- 
sary food. I will not say more on that sub- 
ject, believing, as I do, that in due time God 
will fulfil all the glorious prophecies which 
he has caused to be written in his holy 
word, and that the mountains of Israel will 
again be the glory of the earthh * * * 

‘‘ When I first visited Palestine, in the 
year 1827, making a stay at Jerusalem of 
about three months, I was generally well re- 
ceived, both by the Christians of the Kast- 
ern Churches and by the Jews, so long as 
as they considered me and my colleagues 
were travellers, passing a night under their 
roof, and being ready to start the next day. 
But I observed that whenever a stay of a 
few days was made, and the truths of the 
gospel were presented to the people, they 
began to frown, and to express a desire to 
see the missionaries return home. From 
the very first there were individuals, both 
Jews and Christians, who were ready to re- 
ceive the Bible when it was offered to them; 
but the rabbis and priests took alarm, and 
getting hold of the few copies which were 
distributed, they consigned them to the 
flames, and forbade the members of their 
flocks to receive any afterwards; so that the 
American missionaries who settled at Jeru- 
salem afew years ago found that they could 
scarcely dispose of a single copy of the word 
of God. The position of the Jews was as 
abject as it is possible to conceive. They 
were despised by the Christians around 
them, and still more by the Mohammedans, 
who at that time had full power even to 
deprive them of the alms which were sent 
to them by their brethren from abroad. 
When the first missionary for Promoting 
Christianity among the Jews arrived in 
Palestine, he found them in that position. 
So far as destitution is concerned, they still 
remain in much the same state, although 
the oppression of the Turkish governors has 
considerably—I might almost say com- 
pletely—ccased, being exercised by them 
only when they are instigated by the bribes 
of the rabbis. For some years after the 
first bishop was sent to Jerusalem there 
were not, I think, more than three or four 
Israelites who embraced Christianity. At 
the expiration of that period a new era be- 
gan, which, I am happy to say, has con- 
tinued to this day. The Jews became more 
accessible. At present there are not only 
maby Jews who allow missionaries to enter 
their houses and speak to them of the hope 
of Israel—the Messiah—but some even go 
to see them and to hear them, whilst others 
visit the missionaries clandestinely, when 
they can find an opportunity. Moreover, 
there are now a great number of Jews, who, 
by their conversation with the missionaries, 
prove that they have read attentively the 
New Testament, although they have not re- 
ceived it by faith. 

‘‘ Another impediment in the case of the 
Jews, which has to a great extent been re- 
moved, is that they were all feeding on the 
husks of the Talmud. The word of God 
was not read by them, or, if it were read 
occasionally, this was the exception. Since 


| that period, in consequence of hearing the 


missionaries cite the Holy Scriptures to 
prove that Jesus of Nazareth is the Mes- 
siah, they have been led to study both the 
law and the prophets, in the hope of finding 
therein argumeuts against the truths of the 
gospel; and although few of them, com- 
paratively, have been converted to Christi- 
anity, yet those few are, I consider, well 
worth the expenditure and the labour which 
have been bestowed upon them. I have 
heard it stated in this country and on the 
Continent, that most of the Jewish converts, 
after remaining for a short time in the 
Christian Church, because they had not 
derived the temporal advantage which they 
expected from their change of religion, have 
returned to Judaism. Now I must most 
decidedly affirm the contrary. Iam only 
acquainted with two cases in Jerusalem in 
which baptized Jews, that is, Jews baptized 
in our Church, have returned to Judaism; 
and although the number received in bap- 
tism is but small, being about five or six a 
year, making a total of about fifty, since I 
have been in Jerusalem, only one person, 
that person being a woman, has returned to 
the Jews. Would to God that I could say 
that all those fifty converts, and those who 
were converted before, are truly ‘sealed 
with the spirit of adoption,’ and living in 
communion with God their Saviour; but I 
will not say more than what I heartily 
believe, namely, that, with very exceptions, 
they are all leading a life which would be 
considered commendable in almost any com- 


munity. J regret that in the case of the. 


greater number of them there is little spon- 
taniety of life or action; but I bear them 
witness that they are willing to act, when 
advised as to what they should do by the 
missionaries. They would attend three or 
four Divine services a day if they were re- 

uired to do it, but, generally speaking, 
a do not of their own accord do any 
thing which would prove that there is Di- 
vine power working in their souls. How- 
ever, there are some who show that they 
have this power, and who have done so al- 
most from the time when Bishop Alexander 
arrived at Jerusalem. There are four or 
five of these baptized Jews who are now 
employed in different parts of the world 
either as ordained or as unordained mission- 
aries. I am happy to say, too, that in No- 
vember last a good number of our prose- 
lytes met together of their own accord, and 
agreed to assemble every Saturday evening 
to read together the blessed word of God, 
and converse upon its contents with refer- 


| ence to their own experience, leaving it ta» ‘I haye hitherto been obliged to w 


convened (it bei . ranged that they should 
mest in turn af ¢heir respective h 
the progedings with prayer. Thi 


i¢mlmost the first sign of spontaneous life 
I have seen*among them. But even 
if the number of those, of whom I firm] 
believe that they are-‘sealed with the spirit 
of adoption,’ were still fewer than they are, 
yet, having regard to the declaration of 
Christ as to the value of a single immortal 
soul, which He affirms to be greater than 
that of the whole world, I might venture to 
say with all humility, and to the praise of 
God, that the Mission-in Jerusalem has pro- 
‘duced greater results than the Russian war, 
which has lasted more than two years, and 
so much occupied the attention of the world. 
‘¢ But it is not chiefly the number of con- 
verts that have been made that encourages 
me and my brethren in our work; it is the 
effect to be anticipated from so many Jews 
being engaged in reading the Scriptures. 
I have been told of several unbaptized Jews 
—and I have no doubt there are many 
more—who having been taught from im- 


fancy to curse ‘Jesus of Nazareth,’ have 
recently said that they could not now speak 
evil of him; and I conceive that the reason: 
of this is, that at the bottom of their hearts 
there is a feeling that after all he may be 
the Christ, the anointed of the Lord. 
When I was first sent to Jerusalem, my 
almost single definite purpose was that. I 
would labour in unison with the mission- 
aries of the London Society for Promoting 
Christianity amongst the Jews. Therefore, 
immediately after my arrival, I began again 
to study Hebrew—a task which my occupa- 
tions had for many years led me to neglect, 
until I was brought to see that there was 
another work to which I was called provi- 
dentially by God, namely, that of endea- 
vouring to bring light and life to those 
cold, dark, and dead churches which occu- 
pied the ground whence the gospel came to 
us. Very soon after my arrival there, I 
received visits from native Christians be- 
longing to divers Churches. The Roman 
Catholics, the United Greeks, and the Uni- 
ted Syrians and Armenians ‘inquired,’ as 
they expressed it, ‘about the truth of Pro- 
testantism.’ Observing that they had ao 
knowledge of the truths of the Bible, and 
that, in fact, there was no such knowledge 
in the country, my first thought was to 
send some colporteurs from place to place, 
to offer to those who could read the word of 
life. I immediately observed that a great 
change had already taken place in the 
minds of this people since I visited the 
country in 1827. The Bible was not only 
willingly but eagerly received by many in- 
dividuals belonging to the different churches. 
The priesthood, however, showed them- 
selves the same that they have ever been 
since their apostacy from the simple truth 
of the gospel. They began to forbid the 
reading, and even the acceptance of the 
Bible. The Roman Catholic priests, acting 
in accordance with their settled system, en- 
deavoured to secure, either by cunning or 
by force, all the Bibles which had been 
distributed among the members of their 
Church, with the view of consigning them 
to the fire. When individuals at Nazareth 
and elsewhere who possessed the Bible re- 
fused to deliver it up, they were thrown 
into prison, the priests paying bribes to 
the Turkish governor to confine them, and 
they were not released until they them- 
selves had also paid a heavy fine to the 
governor. The Greek bierarchy did not at 
first show the sawe decided opposition to 
the mission that the Roman Catholic hierar- 
chy did. They allowed members of their 
community to receive the Bible. This gave 
me the hope that there was a possibility of 
the Greek Church being reformed without 
being dismembered; but after a few months 
I came to the conclusion that there was not 
more hope of that Church than of the 
Church of Rome. Whenever the priests 
observed that the word of God had made a 
favourable impression on any individual— 
by a ‘favourable impression’ I mean that 
he began to appreciate the essential truths 
of the gospel, and, by the light which those 
truths cast upon his Church, to discover 
the deadly errors in which he had been 
brought up—whenever this effect was seen, 
the priests of the Greek Church interposed. 
For example, I had not been at work two 
years when the Greek Patriarch sent a let- 
ter to the governor at Nablous, requesting 
him to burn all the books in a school which 
I had established there, although he knew 
positively that there were no other reli- 
gious books but the Bible and portions of 
the Bible. The Turkish governor, how- 
ever, replied that he would never be guilty 
of burning what he himself considered to 
be the word of God. Thus I entered upon 
this branch of my work somewhat trem- 
blingly, not knowing exactly how far I had 
liberty to advance; though when the work 
was set before me providentially, I thought 
no man had a right to prevent my preach- 
ing the gospel both to the Greeks and to 
the Latins. However, I was blamed, even 
by dear friends and other Christians in this 
country, for going, as they said I had done, 
beyond the liberty which had been granted 
to the Bishop of Jerusalem with respect to 
the Eastern churches. Some of my friends 
even made the observation that they had 
more confidence in my Christian faithful- 
ness, and that they would never have be- 
lieved that I would endanger my Christian 
liberty, and allow my hands to be tied for 
the sake of a mitre; with regard to which 
I must remark that I do not know any 
thing more resembling the crown of Christ 
at the palace of Pilate than the mitre of a 
faithful bishop. 

‘‘ Among the mass of the people, I found 
few to whom the word of God could be 
given with any prospect of benefit, since the 
bulk of them could not read. I felt, there- 
fore, from the beginning that my chief duty 
was to open schools at divers places accord- 
ing to the opportunities and means which 
might present themselves to me. I began 
with one in Jerusalem in the month of 
November, 1847, consisting at first of nine 
children, chiefly children of Jewish prose- 
lytes. By degrees this school increased; in 
the year 1852, I was obliged to divide it 
into two parts, separating the boys from the 
girls. The increase went on steadily until 
about a year ago, when the number of: boys 
was fifty-one, and the number of girls about 
the same. Since that time, in consequence 
of the efforts both of the nominal Christian 
hierarchy and of the otherwise well con- 
ducted Jews who have visited Jerusalem, it 
has slightly decreased, but I trust that the 
eye of the Lord will be upon those schools, 
and will bless the children therein. In the 
following year I opened a school at Nablous. 
From the very commencement the Greek 
hierarchy sent forth a terrible excommuni- 
cation against the people who should send 
their children to that school; but, neverthe- 
less, in the midst of much opposition, it 
went on increasing, and it had continued to 
increase up to the time when I visited it 
about two months ago, so that I then found 
sixty-five children in it,—Mohammedans, 
Protestants, Greeks, Samaritans, and Jews. 
About the same time another school was 
begun at Nazareth, which I also visited 
about two months since. When I got within 
half-a-mile of the place, 1 was much sur- 
prised to see a number of people who had 
come out to meet me. Among them I ob- 
served thirty-one children standing near a 
well, and when [ got up to them they began 
to sing an Arabic hymn in one of those 
beautiful German tunes which are so uni- 
versally known. At Jaffa there is a school 
for boys and one for girls; and there is also 
a school at Bethlehem. The number of 
children in the several schools amounts to 
about 300, including sixty children of un- 
converted Jews and about fifty children of 
Mohammedans, whilst the rest are nominal 
Christians, either Protestants, Greeks, or 
Latins. All the children are taught the 
pure word of God, including its historical, 


doctrinal, and practical portions. 
* * * * 


ork | 
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| ACKNOWLEDG@MENTS.— We have received 
ten dollars from «A. P. T.”” of New York ; 
ten dollars from «A Friend” in Philadel- 
phia; and ten dollars from a lady in Harris- 
burgh, for the elergyman’s family mentioned 
by us two weeks since. The lady at Har- 


God in his soul, and been led to renounce 
= cone an while on their summer tours, may remember 
they —_ do in such cases, to win him this family. | 


back. nding that this could not be done, — 
Ccrlesinstical Record. 


they accused him before the Governor of 
forging money, having taken care that he 

The Presbytery of Philadelphia, at their 
stated meeting, the 7th inst., licensed to preach 


should previously receive five new piastres, 

which had in fact been forged. On this 
the gospel, Messrs. Willard M. Rice and Robert 
B. Williamson. At the same meeting they 


accusation, which I have been informed 

was pe about by a bribe, the Governor 

of Jerusalem sent the man to Constantinople é 

where he was kept in prison a whole year examined Mr. Robert McMullen, Jun., a licen- 

before his case was heard. When he was | “ate of the Presbytery, with a view to his 

at length taken from prison, and brought | °Tdination as a foreign missionary to Northern 

before the well-known Reschid Pasha, the | 1"4!a. His examination was approved; and 

Pasha told him beforehand that he was sure | te Presbytery agreed to ordain him in the 

he was innocent, saying that he was con- hn church, P ee on the fourth Sab- 

: : : bath evening in July. 

vineod, at very The The Rev. William J. McCord was installed 
pastor of the Presbyterian church at Tribes 

Hill, Montgomery county, New York, by the 


result of the hearing of the case was, that 

Reschid Pasha not only set him at liberty, 
Presbytery of Albany, on the 8th inst. The 
Moderator of the Presbytery, the Rev. Mr. 


but also gave him money to pay the ex- 
pense of his to After 
his return from Constantinople, observin . 
that, though unlearned, he ad a pons Crocker of Charlton, presided and proposed 
able knowledge of the Scriptures, and ap- the constitutional questions; the Rev. Mr. 
peared to have felt its power in his heart, I | 140¢ of Galway, preached an appropriate and 
appointed him to go amongst the wild Arabs | Very able sermon; the Rev. Mr. Wood of May- 
beyond the Jordan, advising him to go there | field, gave the charge to the pastor, and the 
first as a poor man on his own account, | Rev- Mr. Tully of Balston Spa, the charge to 
which he did. The people among whom he | *@ people. Benediction by the pastor. 
went were partly nominal Christians and The post office address of the Rev. Merit 
partly nominal Mohammedans, but equally Harmon of Cascade, Dubuque county, Iowa, 
ignorant of their respective religions, the Mo- | 548 been changed to that of Hopkinton, Dela- 
hammedans knowing scarcely any thing be- | W8T@ county, Iowa, to which place he wishes 
yond the saying, ‘There is but one God, and all communications sent. : 
Mahomet is his prophet,’ and the nominal | On the 8th inst. the Presbytery of Carlisle 
dissolved the pastoral relation between the 
Rev. H. Hanson and the churches of Juniata 
and Sherman’s Creek. 


Christians scarcely any thing beyond the 
making of the sign of the cross. However, 
wherever this man went the people flocked 
around him, and whilst he was reading the 
Bible to them they frequently shed tears 
and reproved him, and through him re- 
proved others, for having kept the gospel so 
long from them. They also confessed their 
sins; so that when I heard of what had oc- 
curred, I was reminded of what took place 
in the same neighbourhood, when Jobn was 
preaching the baptism of repentance near 
the Jordan. But when [ sent him there 
the next season, he found that the priests, 
to whom the nominal Christians beyond the 
Jordan were subject, had taken care to en- 
list the rapacity of the Sheikhs, by telling 
them that he wis connected with England, 
and therefore had plenty of money. The 
result of this statement was, that wherever 
he repeated a visit he was arrested by a 
Sheikh for the purpose of obtaining money; 
and although he had every reason to believe 
that the poor people were as well disposed 
towards him as before, he could no longer 
prosecute his work in that part of the coun- 
try. He tried several times to re-commence, 
and twice succeeded in establishing schools, 
having been asked to do so by a Shiekh; 
but the Greek hierarchy at Jerusalem al- 
ways found means of counteracting his ef- 

‘‘T must, however, mention one case. It 
is the case of a Jewish boy, who was cast 
off by the Jews when he was about eight or 
nine years of age. At first this boy sup- 
ported himself by begging; but when he 
was grown a little bigger no one would give 
him alms, and he then took to thieving, 
and soon became an accomplished thief. It 
was then (he was now about twelve or thir- 
teen years of age) that the missionaries be- 
came acquainted with him. Hearing that 
no one else would take any care of him, we 
resolved to do so. We had not courage to 
take him into the school, lest he should 
spoil the other children. We therefore 
placed him in a house kept by some Ger- 
man people, decided Christians, who had 
been sent by a small society at Basle to 
preach the gospel, partly by showing how 
a man ought by labouring with his hands to 
adorn the gospel of Christ. He remained 
with them about a fortnight, stole some- 
thing, and at last escaped; and so tired 
were they of him, so devoid of all hope of 
his amendment, that they would not receive 
him any more. All other resources hav- 
ing failed, after commending the case to 
God, I resolved upon receiving this boy 
into our school, in the name of him who re- 
ceived sinners. It was with trembling that 
this step was taken; but I now say, with 
joy and thankfulness to God, that during 
the past year he has been the most orderly 
boy in the school; so that when, previous 
to my leaving Jerusalem, I inquired about 
him of the master and also of the steward, 
who has care of the feeding of the poor or- 
phans, I was told that during the last year 
they had not been obliged to administer 
any punishment to him. Some of the Eng- 
lish travellers who passed through Jerusa- 
lem about Easter were struck with the mild 
and gentle physiognomy of this boy, and 
felt sufficiently interested in him to ask him 
whose son he was. 

“T will state one fact relating to a 
girl who began to attend the girls’ school 
two or three years ago, when she was 
about seven years of age. Her father 
was a poor Jew wao lived partly on the 
alms which he received, in common with 
the other poor Jews, from the rakbis. 
When he began to send his girl to the 
school, the rabbis threatened to discontinue 
his alms unless he ceased todo so. He 
determined to lose the alms rather than 
withdraw his child. Although he had no 
trade, he asked for no help for about two 
years. At length his health completely 
failed, and when [ at last heard of his posi- 
tion, and endeavoured to relieve him, it 
proved to be too late. His health went on 
declining, and it soon became evident to 
every one that he could not live much 
longer. For six months previous to his 
death, he was observed to shut himself up 
every day for an hour or more with his 
little girl after she returned from school. 
It was not known at the time for what pur- 
pose this was done, but it afterwards turned 
out that on these occasions the child used 
to read to him the Scriptures. About two 
or three months ago he died. On his 
death-bed he called some rabbis and some 
Christian men around him, and, raising 
himself in his bed by a last effort, he said 
to them, ‘I have called you Jews and 
Christians around me to hear my last testi- 
mony that Idie in the faith of Jesus of 
Nazareth.’ ” 


For the Presbyterian. 


MISSIONARY ORDINATION. 


Messrs. Editors—The Rev. Charles R. 
Mills was ordained as an Evangelist by 
the Presbytery of Buffalo City, at their last 
meeting. Prayer was offered and the Scrip- 
tures read by the Rev. Mr. Harlow of 
Aurora; the sermon was preached by the 
Rev. Dr. Lord of the Central Church, Buf- 
falo, New York; the ordaining prayer was 
offered, and constitutional questions pro- 
pounded by the Moderator, the Rev. Mr. 
Tomlinson of Pendleton; the charge to the 
Evangelist was given by the Rev. Mr. 
Remington of Alden. 

Mr. Mills is under appointment from the 
Presbyterian Board of Foreign Missions, to 
be stationed at Shanghai, China. He ex- 
pects to sail for that port in a few weeks, 
in company with the Rev. Samuel R. Gay- 
ley, who was recently ordained by the Pres- 
bytery of New Castle. ” 


FOURTH OF JULY TRAVEL. 


[CORRESPONDENCE OF THE PRESBYTERIAN. |] 
Warm Sprines, Virginia, July §, 1856. 

Messrs. Editors—As my patriotism was 
hardly intense enough to stand the din of 
fire-crackers, the favourite method of cele- 
brating the ‘glorious Fourth” in some of 
our cities, I was glad that my contemplated 
tour to these mountains bore me away from 
at least part of this annual vexation. One 
does not know, however, how the patriotic 
spirit possesses the people of this great 
‘country, unless he happens to go travelling 
on that day. At every point along our 
way the stars and stripes were waving; pic- 
nic parties were enjoying themselves here 
and there in shady groves; excursionists 
were out in boats gayley adorned with ban- 
ners; at Washington City, where we arrived 
near sunset, an evening national salute was 
firing from the navy yard; and at Alexan- 
dria, where we spent the night, fire-works 
were setting the darkness ablaze. Long 
may the people of this land cherish the 
precious boon, to purchase which, on this 
august day, our fathers pledged their lives, 
their fortunes, and their sacred honours. 
Palsied be the hand that would prostrate 
the glorious fabric of which they so nobly 
laid the foundations. 


FROM ALEXANDRIA TO THE SPRINGS. 


A well-constructed and well-conducted 
railroad is now completed from Alexandria 
to the near neighbourhood of the most 
eastern of the cluster of Virginia Springs, 
so that what in former years was a journey 
from whose fatigue and tedium one might 
well shrink, has become little more than a 
pleasant day’s jaunt. ‘Phe road passes 
through a fine farming country, just now 
looking remarkably well—the summer suns 
not having yet destroyed the exuberance 
and freshness of the vernal vegetation. 
The corn crops were somewhat stinted, and 
in places almost destroyed from the effects 
of the long drought; but there were wide- 
spreading fields of clover, giving promise of 
rich milk, sweet butter, and fine beef; 
broad acres of pea-green oats, just ready to 
turn into a golden yellow; and shocks of 
wheat in profusion standing amidst the 
newly mown stubble, ready to fill the far- 
mers’ barns with plenty. ‘Some of the 
forests by the road-side were very beautiful 
—their foliage so soft and silky, and their 
shadowy depths, as we caught a glimpse up 
their dim aisles, looking so solemn and 
quiet, and inviting. But the iron horse 
rushes on, bearing us under the base of the 
mountain on which Thomas Jefferson fixed 
his airy abode, and alongside the dormi- 
tories and rotunda of the State University, 
which he organized and virtually conse- 
crated to infidelity, but which a later gene- 
ration has had wisdom enough to purify 
and elevate by the introduction of evangeli- 
cal Christianity. 

CROSSING A MOUNTAIN WITH A LOCOMO- 
TIVE. 

Leaving the University and Charlottesville, 
we are soon at the base of the Blue Ridge, 
ready to achieve what is one of the greatest 
triumphs in the annals of railroads—the 
crossing of a high mountain with a loco- 
motive dragging a load of passengers. The 
tunnel by which the track is ultimately to 
pass the mountain promising at the outset 
to require a number of years for its com- 
pletion, the engineer conceived the idea of 
throwing a temporary track over the sum- 
mit, where it was crossed by the turnpike; 
and having had a locomotive of great power 
and peculiar construction built for the pur- 
pose, he carried out his plan; and for two 
or three years past the mountain has been 
traversed safely in this way. In some 
places it is not altogether agreeable to look 
out from the windows into the depths along 
the brink of which you are winding your 
way; but they move very slowly, and use 
so much caution, that there is probably not 
as much danger as when dashing at the rate 
of thirty miles an hour over a level track. 
The view from the summit, too, which the 
tunnel travellers wi'l lose, more than com- 
pensates for the extra climbing. The eye 
takes in a wide sweep from this. point— 
on the east embracing an undulating coun- 
try, with its farms laid out like the di- 
visions of a map, and the country roads 
intersecting them, like so many yellow 
threads,—whilst around you are wild moun- 
tains, and off to the west spreads the beau- 
tiful Valley of Virginia. Twenty-five min- 
utes is all that is allowed us for dinner at 
Staunton, so we see what we can of the 


THE JEWS AND PARLIAMENT. — The 
British Parliament have again had under 
their consideration the Oath of Abjuration 
Bill, for the relief of Jews from the politi- 
cal disability under which they labour, and 
by which they are ineligible to seats in 
Parliament, and the Bill being passed by 
the House of Commons, was, as usual, 
strangled in the House of Lords. 


LAMARTINE.—This popular French wri- 
ter has experienced sad reverses of fortune, 
and is endeavouring—like Sir Walter Scott 
—to retrieve his circumstances by the most 
laborious and even slavish literary efforts. | 
He has many claims to public favour, for 
his works hitherto published have been 
highly respectable in a literary and moral 
point of view. He now appeals to the lib- 
erality of the American public, and the ap- 
peal is fully and strongly sustained by such 
nen as Irving, Everett, Bryant, Longfellow, 
Prescott, Bancroft, and many others of our 
authors. Lamartine proposes to publish in 
English and French, « A Familiar Course 
of Literature,’ in monthly numbers, at six 
dollars a year. The Messrs. Appletons of 
New York, will be his publishers, who 
solicit immediate subscriptions. A good 


and generous object may thus be accom- 


7 
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plished, while subscribers will be fully re- 


munerated, i State Deaf and Dumb and Blind Asylums, 


risburgh expresses the wish that other ladies, | 


and the Western Lunatic Hospital, whose 
fine buildings stand on the neighbouring 
hills; and, having dined ima hurry, are 
once more following the ited horse right 
towards the mountains. By five o’cloek in. 
the afternoon we have reached the terminus 
of the road, and with no little bustle are 
transferred to stages for the Rockbridge 
Alum Springs, nine miles distant. 
ROCKBRIDGE ALUM SPRINGS. 


As a correspondent of the Presbyterian 
gave a somewhat detailed account of these 
Springs last summer, it is not necessary that 
I should now say much about them. Of all 
the watering-places in this region, which 
Providence has so wonderfully favoured 
with life-giving fountains, there is probably 
none which is held in higher estimation 
than this. It has been comparatively but 
recently discovered, but the virtues of its 
waters have been so marked, and the cures 
it has wrought so wonderful, that it has at 
once acquired the highest reputation. Dr. 
Cartwright of New Orleans, who has made 
this water his study, says that it contains 
‘‘nearly every medical substance of the most 
celebrated mineral springs of Europe,” and 
speaks in the highest terms of its curative 
properties. Dr. Buckler, the well-known 
and eminent physician of Baltimore, has 
so favourable an opinion of it, that he has 
sent a large number of his patients here 
this year. Physicians, generally, who have 
become acquainted with them, concur in 
this estimate of their extraordinary value. 
Their effects in scrofulous diseases are very 
remarkable; and numbers testify to their 
efficacy in cases of ulceration, torpid liver, 


dyspepsia, nervous debility, paralysis, &c. 
The property is very prettily improved, with 
a hotel and a crescent of cottages enclosing 
a lawn, studded with trees. 
penetrates through a bluff, which forms one 
side of the valley, and is collected in basins 
scooped from the rock at the foot of it. 


| The taste is strongly that of alum, though 


this is not the most prominent ingredient. 
Visitors, after drinking it for a while, usu- 
ally acquire a fondness for it. The situation 
is a very retired one, and it is a plea- 
sant place for resort to one who seeks a 
perfect contrast to the noise and bustle of a 
city. Mr. Frazier, the enterprising pro- 
prietor, does every thing in his power to 
render the sojourn of his guests agreeable. 
There can be no doubt that every year will 
add to the numbers who will seek the heal- 
ing virtues of these admirable waters. We 
spent last Sabbath at the Alum, and had 
the privilege of uniting, morning and even- 
ing, in religious services, held in the public 
assembly room, conducted by ministers visit- 
ing the Springs. It was indeed a privilege, 
away as we were from our homes and accus- 
tomed places of worship, to join with breth- 
ren from various and widely separated parts 
of the land, and from different branches of 
the Church, in these devotional services. 
The simple gospel was preached, and it was 
listened to with attention and apparent edi- 
fication. 


A COLOURED CAR-LOAD. 


Having retraced our course from the 
Rockbridge Alum to the railroad, we inter- 
cepted the train going westward, on the 
route to the Warm Springs—the point from 
which I now write. On entering the door 
of one of the cars to find a seat, I was some- 
what taken aback by the spectacle of an un- 
broken range of black and mulatto faces! 
Every seat was occupied, but not a white 
visage was there to be seen. On inquiry it 
turned out that they were servants from the 
cities on their way to the hotels at the dif- 
ferent Springs. It seems that they do not 
care to miss the Fourth of July festivities 
in the towns; or the number of visitors in 
the mountains previous to this period does 
not require their presence in great force. 
But whatever the reason, this particular 
car looked as if a small portion of Africa 
had broke loose. It was not a little curious 
to watch them, when at length we reached 
the end of our railroad travel and had to 
get into stages. There were men and boys; 
dandies and slatterns; tidy-looking young 
wonien and massive, plethoric old ones; 
cooks, chambermaids, waiters, barbers; 
black, brown, copper-coloured, and yellow. 
Most of them were not adepts in travelling, 
not attending when their “checks” were 
called out, and not knowing the number if 
they did; no sooner was a trunk turned up 
at the baggage-room door, than there was a 
general struggle to see over each other’s 
heads, and a score of suggestions as to 
whose it probably was. Such a Babel, I 
venture to say, has not often been encoun- 
tered by a railroad baggage master. Of 
the white passengers only enough were 
going on to fill a single coach; five were 
occupied by our African friends. 


NIGHT ON THE MOUNTAIN. 


Before we had proceeded far with our 
stage-ride, the clouds which were hanging 
over the mountains began to give out vivid 
flashes of lightning, followed by rumbling 
thunder; and what was at first a slight shower 
soon grew to be a settled rain. Night soon 
drew his sombre curtains round us, and 
through the dark and wet we slowly moved 
on our now wearisome way. At the Bath 
Alum Springs we paused for a short time, 
and the driver lighted his lamps prepara- 
tory to crossing the mountain which lay 
between us and our night’s rest. 
we toiled up the long miles of the ascent; 
but once on the top, we made up for lost 
time; and rattling down the mountain-side, 
drew up in front of the hotel at the Warm 
Springs before the clock had struck eleven. 

Some one has said that he was always 
sure of one welcome, and that was from the 
innkeeper. Our host at this place, or rather 
his manager, did not do dishonour to the 
reputation of his class, but with a cheerful 
face and a pleasant word helped us from 
our pent-up stage into his ample apartments. 
But alas! «All that’s bright must fade,” 
and so sometimes must also the smiles from 
landlords’ faces. ‘‘ How many coaches to- 
night?’ said he. ‘Six,’ was the response; 
and he need not have asked the question, 
for through the gloom of the’ rainy night 
you could count the coming coaches away 
up on the mountain side, by their lamps, 
which looked like so many Jack-o’-lanterns 
dancing against the dark background, as in 
their descent they waned around the angles 
of the zig-zag turnpike. ‘Six coaches! 
some sixty or seventy guests at least,” pro- 
bably thought the happy landlord. Our 
coach, No. 1, having been unladened, up 
drove No.2. The polite host hastened to 
welcome his guests, when lo! they were all 
black servants. No. 3 followed, with the 
same result, and so on one after another to 
No. 6. No doubt our worthy host respected 
the coloured race, and was glad enough to 
see them in their places; but he seemed to 
think this was rather too much of a good 
thing. He wanted guests for his vacant 
chambers. After all were landed, turning 
to one of his adjuncts, he said, « Well, I 
never saw such a water-haul in mylife. If 
they were not almost all niggers !”’ 

Kvery body who has ever heard of the 
Warm Springs has heard the praises of its 
incomparable bath; but those who try it 
will say the half had not been told. Think 
of a bath forty feet in diameter, and nearly 
six feet deep, so clear that you can see every 
stone and pebble in the bottom, of a temper- 
ature the most delicious which can possibly 


be conceived of, heated in nature’s own | 


The water , 


Slowly . 


Vouly 19, 1856. 


laboratory, fresh supplies every moment 
gushing up amidst clusters of pearly bub- 
bles. The temperature is 98°, and the 
volume of water from the several Springs is 
said tobe sufficient to turn a small mill. 
The water has a slight smell of sulphuretted 


hydrogen, and has a beautiful sapphire 


tinge. The effect on the skin when sub- 
merged in it, is to give it almost the exact 
appearance of marble. There is a very 
strong temptation, however, when one gets 
into this delicious bath to stay there; so, 
rather than wear out the reader’s patience, 
we had better conclude by getting out of it. 
MonTAnvs. 


For the Preebyterian. 
OUR THEOLOGICAL SEMINARIES. 


Messrs. Editors—In your paper of last 
week, in noticing the election of the Rev. 
Drs. Robinson and Hoge as Professors in 
two of our Seminaries, you remark truly 
‘that it is a heavy draught on the churches 
of Baltimore.’”” As a member of the Pres- 
byterian Church of Baltimore, and a warm 
admirer of the above mentioned distin- 
guished gentlemen, I beg leave to occupy 
a portion of your valuable columns for the 
purpose of presenting a few plain, and, I 
think, just views in regard to the mode of 
electing the Professors of our Seminaries. 
The plan for some time past seems to have 
been, generally, to elect none but the finest 
pulpit orators in our large cities. I think 
this is decidedly wrong; not, however, that 
I think that ordinary men should be chosen, 
but we all know that there are scores of 
pastors, men of polished manners and fine 
education; and though in every sense of 
the word men of signal ability, yet very 
poor speakers. These men should, we 
think, as far as possible be chosen. 

Just look for a moment at the cases of 
Drs. Robinson and Hoge, and see what in- 
jury the Church of Baltimore has suffered 
by their departure. Both men of ability, 
fine orators, accustomed to preach every 
Sunday, no matter what the state of the 
weather, to crowded houses, whose audi- 
ences were composed of many young men 
who, before the arrival of these gentlemen 
in our city, had no regular place of worship, 
and who, by their departure, will be driven 
to their old evil habit of either staying 
away altogether, or seldom going to the 
house of God. Now, although our Semi- 
naries are certainly means of great good, 
yet if the vacancies in their list of Profes- 
sors can only be filled by taking from the 
large cities of our country, where wicked- 
ness of every kind to such an alarming ex- 
tent abounds, men who, by their earnest 
zeal and activity in the good work, are 
best fitted to impede the works of the 
‘‘ wicked one,” it would be far better to do 
away with them altogether. Yes, truly 
has Baltimore received an irreparable loss 
by the departure of her two bright lumi- 
naries, the Rev. Drs. Robinson and Hoge. 

JUSTICE. 


For the Presbyterian. 


The late Dr. Porter of Nashville. 


Messrs. Editors—The General Assembly 
of our Church was never entertained with 
a more munificent kindness than that dis- 
played by the citizens of Nashville in the 
spring of 1855; and among the numerous 
mansions thrown open to them on that oc- 
casion, none was the seat of a more refined 
and generous hospitality than the house of 
Dr. Robert M. Porter. One of yourselves 
can bear witness with me to the unaffected 
cordiality with which he received his guests, 
to the amenity of his manners, to his hearty 
sympathy with everything pertaining to 
the interests of the Church, and to the 
quiet home-like feeling which reigned in 
his family circle, the charm of which was 
felt by every one who entered it. 

Dr. Porter was, in truth, no ordinary 
man. As a physician, he stood in the front 
rank of his profession. His colleagues in 
the Medical Department of the University 
of Nashville, in which he occupied the 
Chair of Anatomy, deplore his removal as 
that “of a chief pillar of an Institution 
which his learning, discretion, and sound 
judgment largely assisted in founding and 
developing.” The physicians of that city, 
assembled to bemoan their common loss, 
say of him, in a tribute honourable alike to 
the living and to the dead, « In him, suffer- 
ing humanity has lost a friend, society an 
ornament, and science an ardent devotee. 
With wealth, he preserved the meek spirit 
of a Christian; with learning, the modest 
simplicity of a child. Neither pride of 
place nor consciousness of superior intel- 
lectual attainments ever made him forgetful 
of those kindly courtesies and gentle ameni- 
ties which so distinguished his private and 
professional intercourse. In early life he — 
entered the academic halls of his native 
State, and won the highest honours. Going 
thence to Cambridge, he entered upon the 
study of Law, enriching his mind with its 
broad principles. He then turned his atten- 
tion to the higher walks of divinity, where 
the purity of his heart found its congenial 
affinities. But that modesty for which he 
was distinguished, deterred him from the 
pursuit of a profession requiring a promi- 
nence from which he shrank. He next 
turned hig attention to the study of medi- 
cine, and in its quiet and unobtrusive walks, 
its labours of love, and unheralded triumphs 
over disease and death, .he found that the- 
atre of action best suited to his unpretend- 
ing modesty, active philanthropy, and Chris- 
tian benevolence.” ‘In his death,” they 
add, “society has lost an exemplary Chris- 
tian, science a bright ornament, and the 
medical profession one of its most honoured 
and esteemed members.” 

The loss of such a man is a public be- 
reavement, and so the city of Nashville 
regards it. A prominent gentleman of that 
place says, in a private letter:—<<I never 
have known so much interest and anxiety. 
shown by our citizens at the illness and 
death of any private citizen, nor so large a 
funeral procession.” Dr. Porter had en- 
deared himself to all classes of society. 
And Nashville must have been very false to 
its reputation as a city of high and generous 
culture, if it could have suffered one whose 
professional eminence was equalled only by. 
his private worth, to go down to the grave 
without manifesting the deepest sensibility. 
to the loss. 

The writer of this notice may be per- 
mitted to add, that he has never known a 
man of more unaffected modesty than Dr. | 
Porter. His sensitive nature recoiled from 
the admiration, and even from the gratitude 
which could not fail to wait upon a life of 
so much beneficence. It was his happiness 
to guide the young along the intricate paths 
of science, to rescue the sick from the iron. 
grasp of disease, to ‘visit the fatherless and 
the widows in their affliction,” and to “do 
good to ali men as he had opportunity ;” 
but he never seemed to feel that his services 
were specially meritorious, or that he had 
earned the applause which followed them. 

Above all, his piety was humble, sincere, 
and decided—the more so, peradventure, 
because he had been no stranger to the 
doubts and conflicts of the Christian life, | 
He died on the Ist of July, after an illness 
of two weeks, which he bore with true re- 


signation, and in which. he was, sustained. 
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-household, no human 
Father of the 
abd Judge of .the widows, is 
in*his*holy habitation.” And they 
Wilknotbe forgotten by Him. 
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“INSTALLATION, SERVICE. 


Editors—The Presbytery of Hock- 
ing, convened at. Athens, Ohio, on the 18th 
of: June ‘last, and installed. the Rev. John 

H. Pratt as pastor of the church in that 
place. Sermon and. charge to the congre- 
gation by the Rey. J. Rowe of Gallipolis; 
constitutional questions and charge to the 
pastor by the Rev. McKnight Williamson, 
Moderator of Presbytery. 

‘Mr.’ Pratt; after a three years course of 
study in the Theological Seminary at Prince- 
ton, was licensed to preach the gospel by 
the Presbytery of New Brunswick in 18538. 
Subsequent to this he spent a year of mis- 
sionary service in the city of Philadelphia, 
under’ the diréction of the Church Exten- 
sion Committee, For some eighteen months 
before his installation at Athens he had 
been labouring as a stated supply for the 
church in that place. In the latter portion 
of this time a precious revival was enjoyed 
there,.and as the fruits of it, between forty 
and fifty persons were added te the church, 
while the: hearts of professing Christians 
were refreshed and encouraged. During 
the progress of this awakening, he was 
ordained as an Evangelist by the same Pres- 
bytery by whom he was installed (as above) 
on the 18th ultimo. 
~ ‘It might be added, that Athens, Ohio, is 
Mr.. Pratt’s native place, and the Ohio 
University located there, his Alma Mater. 
His parents are members of that church, and 
have been such for more than thirty years. 
There his grandparents, with some ten or 
fifteen other persons, about half a century 
ago, laid the foundation for religious wor- 
ship, and were organized as a Presbyterian 
church, and now, at the unanimous call of 
the members of that church, he has become 


‘LETTER FROM WASHINGTON. 


[CORRESPONDENCE OF THE PRESBYTERIAN.] 


The Trial and Sentence of Mr. Brooks— Vetoed 
Bills Passed—Mr. Herbert’s Trial—Murder 
of Captain Bell—Motion to Expel Mr. Brooks 
— General St. Clair’s heirs— Kansas. 

Wasarineton Cirr, July 14th, 1856. 
. Messrs. Editors—Different opinions will be 
formed throughout the country in regard to 
the trial of Mr. Brooks and the sentence passed 
on him by Judge Crawford. That sentence, 
as every body knows, was a fine of three hun- 
dred dollars. Mr. Brooks pleaded guilty to 
the charge of assault. It was agreed to submit 
the case without argument to the Court. Mr, 
Sumner was absent from this city, and, by let- 
ter, disavowed all wish to be regarded as taking 
part in the prosecution. It was plain that he, 
the party injured, wished to have the injury 
redressed in some other way, and by some 
other authority than that of a criminal Court. 
Had it been the understanding of those con- 
cerned that the Court of law was, in this case, 
the tribunal to execute final justice, the penalty 
inflicted would, in the estimation of most per- 
sons, have been ridiculously inadequate. If 
the Judge regarded Mr. Brooks’ conduct as 
substantially right, though formally illegal, he 
could have expressed this by the nominal fine 
of a cent, or a dollar. If this was not the case, 
then Mr. Brooks’ crime was deep and dark. 

The law should have been exhausted to its 

most extreme penalty in his case. He was 

either, in substance, right, or very wrong. 

There is no half-way estimate that can be 

made of his conduct. 

But the reference made by Judge Crawford 
to another tribunal, the House of Representa- 
tives, together with Mr. Sumner’s disavowal of 
all connection with the legal prosecution, 
seemed to take a large part of this case out of 
the hands of the Judge. The Senate had al- 
ready declared that their rights had not been 
so invaded as‘o call for retribution from them. 
The party injured declined being regarded as 
complaining to the Court. The House of Re- 
presentatives had assumed cognizance of the 


case in its grave political aspects. Judge 


Crawford appears to have acted upon it as a 
simple breach of the peace, abstracted from all 
that, politically, could aggravate or excuse. 
If tt be so taken, a fine of three hundred dol- 
lars might be a sufficiently large penalty for 
an assault of which the party assailed declined 
complaining. Take away all of Mr. Sumner’s 
personal injury, and all breach of Congres- 
sional privilege, and the Judge would not have 
much left for him to punish. 

It is to be regretted that the case took such 
aturn. It would have been a majestic and 
most salutary sight had Mr. Sumner confront- 
ed Mr. Brooks before the court of law, insist- 
ing that tf should vindicate the right after a 
full and calm examination. Had counsel ar- 
gued, and had the court then acted, with the 
understanding that the entire case was before 
it, the result of a just decision would have ~ 
been admirable. It would be of excellent ef- 
fect were our legislators made to feel that 
close at hand is a power to which they are 
subject—a power able to defend all that is 
right, to punish all that is wrong. 

A South Carolinian (a very strenuous South- 
erner by the way) lately remarked that it 
seemed to him that every professor of religion 
and every gentleman should, at such a time of 
excitement, be very guarded and conciliatory 
in the tone of his conversation on public af- 
fairs. This remark may possibly be of prac- 
tical use to some one of those who read it. 

The House of Representatives on Tuesday, 
Sth inst., passed the harbour bills vetoed by the 
President, and afterwards passed by two-thirds 
of the Senate. The vote in the House varied 
a little on the three bills, but the lowest given 
to either was 136 in favour, and 54 against 
its The three bills which have thus 
become laws by a vote of two-thirds of both 
Houses of Congress, notwithstanding the Pre- 
sident’s veto, provide for—lst, The removal of 
obstructions to navigation in the mouth of the 
Mississippi river at the South-west Pass and 
Pass A l’Outre; 2d, The deepening the channel 
over the St. Clair Flats in the State of Michi- 
gan ; 3d, Deepening the channel over the Flats 
of the St. Mary’s river in the State of Michi- 
gan. The St. Clair channel communicates be- 
tween our upper and lower great lakes. Al- 
ready three hundred millions of dollars’ worth 
of commerce passes on it annually. The St. 
Mary’s river channel is one of the links by 
which the great chain of lakes is ultimately 
te be connected with the Mississippi river and 
Gulf of Mexioo. 

The trial of Mr. Herbert of California, on 
the charge of having murdered John Keating, 
a waiter, at Willard’s Hotel, commenced imme- 
diately after the Criminal Court had ‘disposed 
of Mr. Brook’s case. When the Grand Jury 
found a bill indicting Mr. Herbert for murder, 
he was arrested and imprisoned. Until then 
he had regularly attended the sessions of the 
House of Répreséntatives, and his name is 
found in most of the recent votes by aye and 
no. When he was placed in the prisoner’s 
dock for trial several members of 
took seats by hie side. His counsel rested his 
vindication: on the ground of self-defence. The 

tedtimdény against him was called in question 
in regard to ite*veracity, as contradicting state- 
métite’ prévionsly made by one of the chief 
adverse witnesses. The jury, after being out 
some time, sent @ note to the judge stating that 
there was no prospect of their .egreeing, and 


they were ascordingly discharged, by the con 
sent* uf on both sides. Another trial 


Bes ordered 
Ont, Seventh,.atreet, just heyond. the city 
limite; on the-edge of a pleasant grove of oak 
trees, is tavern’ called the “Park.” 
Not. only has the erection of this building dee 
troyed the seclusion of s shady wood, it has 
also ‘given facilitign for Inger beer drinking, 
and for that class. of doings which belong to 
the category of lager beer, ninepins, Sunday 
drives, &c. Not long ago & certain Captain 
Bell was stabbed in the back there, and died 
almost immediately. Two men, Eggleston and 
Sullivan, were arrésted, and are now in prison 
onthe charge of. being his murderers. They 
will probably soon be tried. i 

‘> Phe House’ of Representatives has, of late, 
been chiefly occupied with the motion to expel 
Mr. Brooks, and. to censure Messrs. Keit and 


ner-Brooks assault. On the whole, there was 
much caution and moderation in the lan- 
guage used on the part of the members who 
have spoken, Upon the resolution of expulsion 
the vote stood 121 to 95. Two-thirds not 
voting for the resolution, it was declared not 
adopted. After the result was declared, Mr. 
Brooks addressed the House at some length in 
his defence, and concluded by announcing that 
he had resigned his seat. The resolution cen- 
suring Mr. Keitt was adopted—yeas 106, nays 
96. The resolution censuring Mr. Edmundson 
was rejected—yeas 60, nays 136. 

_ On Friday the Senate passed a bill for the 
relief of the heirs of Major-General Arthur St. 
Clair. This distinguished but unfortunate 
soldier, after much gallant service in the War 
of Independence, was appointed Governor of 
the then Northwest Territory. He was thus, 
ex officio, agent for Indian affairs. Acting as 
such, he found it necessary to expend in the 
public service more money than had been ap- 


propriated by Congress. Political animosities 


and unjust imputations to General St. Clair, of 
the blame of his defeat by the Indians, pre- 
vented Congress from making provision to 
re-imburse him for these expenditures. His 
private property had to be sacrificed to meet 
the liabilities incurred by him in the public 
service and for the public good. After many 
years spent in brave and patriotic efforts in his 
country’s cause, the veteran general was re- 
duced to the necessity of keeping a tavern for 
a livelihood on the great road leading to the 
West. In 1818, the late Judge Hopkinson of 
Philadelphia and Henry Clay procured a pen- 
sion of $500 a year for this ungratefully treated 
man. At last the Senate have passed a bill 
granting thirty thousand dollars to his heirs 
as a compensation for the pecuniary sacrifices 
of their heroic ancestor. It is to be hoped that 
the House will concur. 

Kansas affairs are at a temporary stand-still 
here. We may hope that an overruling Pro- 
vidence will lead Congress before long to some 
safe conclusions about it. | E. 


Wickliffe Presbyterian Church. 


On the 11th inst. at Newark, New Jersey, 
says the Daily Advertiser of that city, a 
new church enterprise was inaugurated by 
the laying of the corner-stone of the Wick- 
liffe Chapel, at the corner of South Orange 
Avenue and Wickliffe street. William Ran- 
kin, Esq. has generously given a lot 75 by 
105 feet, upon the rear of which the chapel 
is in process of erection. The remainder of 
the lot is appropriated to the erection of a 
church edifice, when the increase of the con- 

regation demands further accommodations. 

he drawing indicates that this chapel is to 
be a very neat structure, of two stories, in 
the Norman style, 30 by 50 feet, surmounted 
by an attractive looking bell turret. It is 
being erected by Mr. Silas M. Todd. At 
four o’clock on that afternoon, a highly re- 
spectable audience collected upon a tempo- 
rary flooring, under the shade of the rear 
wall, which is completed, to witness the 
ceremony of “laying the corner-stone.”’ 
The services were introduced by Dr. J. G. 
Goble, who in a very happy manner stated 
the origin, history, and object of the enter- 
rise. It originated at a meeting of the 
Third Church congregation, called February 
25, 1856, to consider the subject of church 
extension, in connection with the liberal 
offer of Mr. Rankin; it was resolved to 
raise the funds and proceed to occupy the 
ground. With regard to the name of the 
church the Doctor remarked As the 
chapel is to stand upon a street bearing the 
name of the earliest English Reformer, it 
has been proposed that it should be known 
as the Wickliffe Chapel; trusting that the 
Bible, which was first translated into our 
noble language by this Reformer, may al- 
ways be the sole rule of faith and practice, 
both for those who preach and those who 
hear our worship within its walls.” 

_ The Rev. Mr. Craven, the pastor of the 
Third Presbyterian Church, followed in a 
short and pleasing address, in which he 
urged the duty of church extension. He 
spoke eloquently of the influence of Christi- 
anity, and the world’s obligation to it, when 
he proceeded formally to deposit a leaden 
box in the place prepared for its reception. 
The box was said to contain the daily pa- 
pers, history of the enterprise on parchment, 
&c. This exercise was followed by an ap- 
propriate prayer by the Rev. Dr. Jacobus, 
and a benediction by the pastor. 

It is understood that the building will be 
used for the present as a place for mission- 
ary labour and a Sabbath-school. It will 
form an attractive feature to this rapidly 
improving and very desirable section of our 
city. We understand that the intent.is to 
erect a church ultimately, fronting on the 
Avenue, connecting with the lecture-room, 
which will become its chapel, and that 
$12,000 has been offered by a citizen to 
assist the work. 


FOREIGN ITEMS. 


PETITIONS.—There are now .4996 peti- 
tions on the table of the British House of 
Commons against opening the British Mu- 
seum on Sundays, by 629,178 per- 
sons; 73 against the Sunday bands, signed 
by 6581 persons; 74 for an alteration of 
the law respecting the property of married 
women, signed by 23,477 persons; 553 for 
a repeal of the Maynooth Endowment Act, 
signed by a 107,379 persons; 29 in favour 
of the Education and Parochial Schools 
oe) Bills, signed by 6676 persons; 

5 for a repeal of the Public-Houses Act, 
signed by 60,039 persons; and 81 against 
arrestment of wages for debt, signed by 17,- 
222 persons. 


- A CoNVERSION IN Huncary.—Profes- 
sor Bartos, formerly a Roman Catholic and 
a member of the order of Piarists, has just 
joined the Reformed Church of Kakos- 
Esaba, near Pesth. It is to be hoped that 
the members of his order will not attempt 
to subject him to the barbarous treatment 
that the Brothers of Mercy not long since 
inflicted, at Prague, on John Evangelist 
Borzinsky.— Protestantische Kirchenzeitung. 


PuNcTUAL CORRESPONDENT.—The late 
Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol (Dr. Monk) 
seldom or ever left a letter unanswered for 
a single day during the last six months, and 
when he died there was but one to answer ; 
this had come from one of his secretaries, 
and had been unread. So late as the 3d 
ult., four days before his death, the Bishop 
wrote four letters, one of them of consider- 
able length. 


A SUGGESTION FoR THE Popse.—A Ro- 
manist priest, the Abbé Michon, in a pam- 
phlet just published in Paris, advocates the 
expediency of the Pope renouncing all do- 
minion at Rome, and going to Jerusalem, 
there to reside as the spiritual head of the 
Church. 

SupposepD CAUSE OF THE F Loops IN 
Feance.—A curious paper, read in the last 
sitting of the Academy of Sciences of Paris, 
expresses the opinion, which will seem 
strange to many persons, that the inunda- 


tions with which France is pertodically 


Edmunson for their gonnection with the Sum- 


affected are mainly caused |-y nothing less 
than the sirocco from Afries. Accordin 
to the theory propounded, this terrible wind, 
in passing the sea, sucks up a considerable 
quantity of water, which it carries to the 
mountains in the centre, east, and south of 
France, where it discharges it, and at the 
same time increases the volume of watcr by 
melting the snow.— Literary Gazette. 


CHAPEL TO THE Memory oF LUTHER.— 
The German Journal of Frankfort states 
that a subscription, limited to three kreut- 
zers (about fifteen centimes) each person 
has been opened at Worms for the construc- 
tion of a Gothic chapel in that town, in 
honour of Luther, and of his protest to the 
Diet of Worms. | 


Borrep at Last.—The coffin of Sebas- 
tion Joseé de Carvalho, the great Marquis 
de Pombal, the builder of Lisbon, after the 
ravages of the earthquake, and perhaps the 
greatest statesman Portugal has ever pro- 
duced, has lain since his death on a plain 
deal table in a corner of the Franciscan 
Church of Pombal, in the province ef Beira. 
The Government has now insisted upon the 
present Marquis bestowing the rites of sepul- 
ture upon his great ancestor, and the body 
is being translated to Lisbon. 


DiscOVERY OF WATERIN A Dry PARCH- 
ED LAND.—A letter from Algiers states 
that water had been discovered at Tamenia, 
near Bethna, on the edge of the southern 
desert, after boring to the depth of about two 
hundred feet. This was the first well bored 
on the European plan, and as the place had 
always suffered dreadfully from drought, 
the natives, it is said, manifested ‘“ frantic 
joy” on seeing the water burst forth. 


More Bicotry.—The following story is 
in circulation in Vienna:—A child of pa- 
rents belonging to the non-united Greek or 
Russian Church, was interred in the church- 
yard of Penzing. Next day the gravedig- 
ger appeared in the lodging of the Greek 
Christians with the disinterred coffin under 
his arm, and, placing it on a table, he told 
them that the Roman Catholic rector of the 
parish would not permit the corpse to re- 
main. It is said that a Commissary of 
Police was obliged to interfere before the 
priest could be induced to listen to reason. 


A Hunprep Years Aaco.—Mr. Charles 
Knight calculates that, in the year 1744, 
the people of England did not expend more 
than $500,000 a year on books, newspapers, 
and publications of every kind; but that, in 
1854, they expended $10,428,000, being an 
increase of twenty-fold, whilst the popula- 
tion had increased only twn-and-a-half fold. 


New CaRDINALS.—The Pope has nomi- 
nated his six new Cardinals, of whom only 
three are Italians. The others are Michael 
Lewicki, Archbishop of Leopold-Lemberg 
acreage and Kamenetz (Polapd); George 

aulik, Archbishop of Zagabria, in Croatia ; 
and Alexandre Barnabo, Secretary of the 
Congregation for the Propagation of the 
Faith, a Frenchman. The Italians are the 
Nuncio to Portugal (a Roman); (Grasselini, 
late Prolegate at Bologna (a Sicilian); and 
Medici d’Ottalano, his Holiness’ master of 
the household (a Neapolitan). 


War MEpDALS.—There have already been 
struck at the Royal Mint 290,000 medals 
for distribution among the troops in the 
British, the French, and the Sardinian 
armies. These medals have been made of 
fine silver, each weighing one ounce. 


GENERAL 


University or New York.—The Rev. 
G. W. Timlow, and David Bendan, LL.D. 
of the University of Berlin, Prussia, have 
been elected Principals in the Preparatory 
Department of the New York University. 


AGED Pastors.—The Rev. Dr. Spring 
is the oldest pastor in New York, having 
been in his present charge forty-six years. 
The pastorate of the Rev. Dr. Knox is 
second in extent of duration, and he is the 
oldest member of the Dutch Reformed Sy- 
nod; he has had but one settlement—that of 
the Collegiate church in New York, and in 
that he has remained for the term of forty 
years. The ministry of the Rev. Dr. Sea- 
bury is the third in length; and that of the 
Rev. Dr. Marsellus of the Bleecker street 
Dutch Reformed church the fourth. 


SWEDIsH EMIGRANTS AT New YorkK.— 
Much interest has been excited by a party 
of Swedish emigrants that arrived at New 
York a few days since. They appeared to 
be of a very religious turn, meeting two or 
three times a day for prayer, singing and 
preaching in their own language. Not one 
of them can speak a word of English, nor 
do they know the value of our money. They 
are bound for Iowa and Minnesota, and are 
furnished by the Commissioners of Emigra- 
tion with an interpreter, free of any extra 
charge, who will accompany them to their 
destination, and look after their baggage 
and other effects. The Rev. O. G. Hed- 
strom, of the Swedish bethel ship at pier 
No. 4 North River, always visits and at- 
tends to the wants of his countrymen when 
they arrive there. He states that within 
the last ten years over twenty thousand 
Swedes and Norwegians have found homes 
in this country, who, without paying much 
attention to political matters, make excel- 
lent citizens. 


A VALUABLE HEAD-DRESS.—On the oc- 
easion of the baptism of the Imperial 
Prince, the jewels worn by the Empress in 
her diadem alone were valued at fifteen mil- 
lions of francs. Among the larger stones 
with which this bauble was studded was the 
great Regent diamond. 


Mr. Marcy’s CRAMPTON LETTER.—It is 
stated that the despatches from our Ministers 
at the principal European capitals contain as- 
surances that nearly all the foreign legations 
unite in approving the principle and policy 
embodied in Mr. Marcy’s last paper, dis- 
missing Mr. Crampton. 


ORIGIN OF BucKWHEAT.—The word 
‘““buckwheat” is a corruption of the word 
‘beech wheat,” the name formerly given 
to this grain from the resemblance of its 
kernel to the beech-nut. It is supposed to 
have originated in Asia, though this is un- 
certain. It is used for bread in China and 
the East, but in Great Britain its main 
consumption has been in feeding horses and 
poultry. In America it is much esteemed, 
as all know, for making cakes, which are 
eaten warm. 


Unraip Letrers.—The plan put in 
operation in New York some weeks ago for 
the disposition of unpaid letters addressed 
to persons within the United States being 
found to work satisfactorily, the Postmaster 
General has given directions for it to be ex- 
tended to all other offices as early as practi- 
cable. The plan is, that when an unpaid 
letter is dropped in the post office, the post- 
master is to inform the person to whom it 
is directed, and on said person remitting 
the required postage, and pre-paying his 
note of reply, the letter is to be forwarded 
according to his direction. 


An IncripENT.—At one of the churches 
in South Boston, Massachusetts, says the 
Boston Traveller, during communion ser- 
vice, a dove flew in at one of the windows, 
and lighting on the pulpit, sat there quietly 
during the entire sacramental service. 


DEATH OF A DISTINGUISHED PROFEs- 
soR.—The Cincinnati Commercial an- 
nounces the death of Professor John Locke, 
distinguished for his great scientific attain- 
ments. To Professor Locke is the scientific 
world indebted for the magnetic clock, for 
making astronomical observations. As a 
Chemist, Geologist, and Metallurgist, he 
had few equals, and his scientific attain- 
ments have made bis name well known 


both the old world and the new. — 
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DOMESTIC 
Frou Catirornta.—The steamsh‘p George 
Law arrived at New York on the 14th inst, 
with two weeks later news from California, 
four hundred passengers, and $1,705,301 in 
gold. The San Francisco papers are to the 
20th of June. The condition of affairs in that 
State was melancholy indeed. We could fill 
our paper with the numerous accounts which 
are given in relation to the movements of the 
Vigilance Committee of San Francisco, and 
the various articles in the newspapers, pro and 
con, which are brought out and offered to the 
public to sustain or condemn the actions of 
that committee. But our space will not per- 
mit us to go beyond the facts as we have 
ed them from the journals. At the de- 
arture of the previous steamer on the 5th of 
une, Governor Johnson had issued his pro- 
clamation, declaring the city of San Francisco 
in a state of insurrection, and calling upon all 
rsons subject to military duty in the third, 
ourth, and fifth military districts, to hold 
themselves in readiness to do warlike service, 
under orders of the Commander-in-Chief and 
his subordinates. The Alta California says 
the Proclamation was received by the whole 
State with indignation. To those who had 
correctly estimated the objects, past and fu- 
ture, of the Committee, Gubernatorial inter- 
ference seemed uncalled fur. Some proceeded 
to enrol themselves as directed, but many of the 
organized military companies, disbanded, sur- 
rendered their arms, and positively refused to 
engage in any attack on the people. Mean- 
while, the Committee opened their books for 
recruits, and thousands hurried to join the 
organization. Governor Johnson was appa- 
rently powerless, and has not been able to 
accomplish anything. The militia under his 
command were encamped near San Francisco, 
and amounted to only a few hundred in num- 
ber. “He had applied to General Wool for 
arms and aid, but General Wool refused to 
loan the Governor arms and ammunition, on 
the ground that he was not authorized to act 
in the premises excepting upon the order of 
the President. The San Francisco Bulletin 
says that the recruiting on the part of the 
Governor had not reached 1000 men, while the 
force of the Committee amounted to 6500. 
The Committee of Vigilance still exercised all 
authority. They had a large body of troops 
under their control (seven thousand — 
and had thrown up a breast-work of sand- 
bags in front of their buildings. All the ap- 
proaches were guarded by cannon. Several 
additional arrests had been made, and quite a 
number of suspected persons had been ordered 
to leave. No further bloodshed had taken 
_. An immense meeting was held at San 
rancisco on the 16th ult., when the action of 
the Committee was sustained. An address 
had also been issued to the public by the Com- 
mittee, setting forth the causes that brought 
about the present state of affairs, the purposes 
of the Committee, and the reasons that justify 
their action. How all this will end it is im- 
possible to say. The crops were favourable, 
and the miners, despite the trouble in the city, 

were doing a lively business. 


From CentraL America.—The steamship 
Orizaba, arrived at New York, brings advices 
from Nicaragua to the 7th ult. The intelli- 
gence is more favourable to General Walker 
than any that has yet been received. He had 
succeeded in quelling the attempted insurrec- 
tion of Rivas, and was himself elected Presi- 
dent by a large majority on the 24th ult. 
Rivas thereupon revolted, collected a force, 
and took pussession of Leon. Walker has de- 
clared Rivas and his party traitors. The 
common people looked upon Walker as their 
deliverer from the injustice and oppression of 
their native rulers. A large silver mine had 
been discovered in Central America. 


ARRIVAL OF THE VINCENNES.—The United 
States sloop-of-war Vincennes, John Rodgers, 
Commander, recently attached to the survey- 
ing expedition to Behring Straits, the North 
Pacific, and China Seas, arrived at New York 
on the 14th inst., in seventy-four days from 
Tahiti. | 3 

Minnesota.—The St. Anthony Express esti- 
mates the amount of goods imported into the 
Territory of Minnesota for the year 1855 at 
from $7,000,000 to $8,000,000, and it predicts 
that this trade will be increased beyond all 
present calculations, in the course of the next 
ten years. 


Tue Crops anp THE ProsPpect.—The pros- 
pect, says the New York Ezpress, of a large 
and continued demand for breadstuffs from 
England and Western Europe, continues to be 
an interesting topic, and not of ready solu- 
tion. This question is not one to be solved 
by the advices of a single steamer, and unless. 
the harvest should, unfortunately for England, 
be an exceedingly bad one, it will not be as- 
certained for some months whether our crop 
is to be wanted abroad, to more than the ave- 
rage extent. The market during August and 
September will indicate the course of events, 
but it will be November before the quantit 
and quality of the English harvest is settled, 
and preparation be made to secure the supplies 
needed. There may be speculative movements 
before that date, but no legitimate demand, 
based upon a short crop. Buying bread is a 
serious matter with a nation, and England, 
— far, has never bought in advance of her 
needs. 


Tut McDonocu Estate.—The New Or- 
leans papers state that in the Sixth District 
Court of that city, in the case of the Society 
for the Relief of Orphan Boys vs. City of New 
Orleans and City of Baltimore, Judge Cotton 
has given judgment in favour of the plaintiffs 
for $400,000; the judgment to be executed in 
segs of the terms of the will of the late 

ohn McDonogh. The above is the case in 

which, as our readers will remember, the 
plaintiffs sue to recover of defendants, the 
universal legatees of the estate of the late 
John McDonogh, the amount of a legacy left 
by the deceased to the plaintiffs. 


THe Corton Trape.—The average amount 
of cotton exported from the United States to 


Great Britain, from 1851 to 1855, inclusive, 


was 661,529,220 pounds. The amount received 


from the East Indies in the same time was 


122,411,928 pounds, which is about one-fourth 
of the amount received from the United States. 
From 1840 to 1850 Brazil increased her exports 
of cotton to Great Britain from 14 to 30 mil- 
lions of pounds—round numbers; Egypt from 
8 to 18 millions, and the East Indies from 77 
to 118 millions. 


More Camets ror Texas.—The United 
States storeship Surprise, now lying at the 
Navy Yard, New York, it is stated, is to be 
sent again in a few days for a reinforcement 
to the stock of camels brought in by her on 
her last trip, and landed in Texas for the 
United States Government use. It has been 
found that the experiment succeeds admirably, 
and that for the transfer of the Government 
stores across the plazas of Texas the camel is 
perfectly fitted, and withstands the soil and 
climate of the country without any difficulty. 
Thus far only thirty-five have been brought. 
It is intowied in the next trip to bring fifty. 


Ice at Nracara Fatus.—A letter from Ni- 
as Falls, dated June 30th, says:—‘‘ About 
fifty feet below the American Fall, and imme- 
diately in front of Babbitt’s daguerreotype 
rooms, there still remains a cake of ice weigh- 
ing probably twenty-five tons. During the 
last winter the mass of ice formed by the con- 
tinual addition of spray is said to have been 
more than one hundred feet high; indeed, in 
a stereoscope picture taken during the past 
winter, this glacier seems to be nearly as high 
as the American Fall,” 


Sate or Cattie, &c.—All the animals ex- 
hibited recently at the great Agricultural show 
in Paris, were afterwards sold at public auc- 
tion—bulls at from $150 to $1500, cows from 
$120 to $800; male lambs were engaged at 
from $200 to $500, and male swine from 
$80 to $300. The Emperor Napoleon, Prince 
Albert, the Grand Duke of Tuscany, &c., 
were among the purchasers. 


Tue Iron Motnratn.—The famous “Iron 
Mountain” in Missouri, is situated in St. Fran- 
cis county. From surface indications, and 
from all explorations made, the whole Iron 
Mountain seems to be made of iron ore. Al- 
most the entire surface of the mountain is 
covered with iron ore, the particles increasin 
in size as you ascend towards the top, ontil 
upon its summit are found disconnected masses 
many tons in weight, and often six or eight 
feet in diameter. ‘'o what depth the iron ore 
extends below the base of the mountain has 
never yet been ascertained. ; 


Tue Unitep States Mint.—During the past 
twelve months extensive and necessary repairs 
have been going on in the Mint building in 
Philadelphia. The work, which is of the 
most substantial kind, is so far completed that 
every department of this establishment is now 
in active operation. The entire building has 
been so altered as to make it completely fire- 
proof. The old roof has given way to one of 
galvanized corrugated iron, resting upon iron, . 
while all the sills have been chan for iron 
and the floors laid in blocks of stone. The 
refining room, which was formerly divided into 
two compartments, has been thrown into one, 
and ventilated in the redf, making it now one 
of the most pféasant rooms in the Mint. By 


this’ alteration the capacity of the room has | 


BYTERIA 


been sufficiently increased, so as to alluw the 
refining of from nine to twelve millions of gold 
or silver per month. The coining room has 
also-been improved in the same manner. On 
the outside of the building and within tbe 
yard has been cunstructea two iron spiral 
stairways, leading from the basement tw the 
upper stories; also a steam hoisting apparatus, 
sv constructed that, if the rope tu which it is 
attached shuuld break, the platform would 
immediately stop. The sinking of the centre 
pieces of iron, to which the rope is fastened, 
pushes out clamps, which bind upon each of 
the four uprights or rails that act as a guide 
for the apparatus. . 


Unitep States AND Franczs.—The Wash- 
ington Union states that, the Government of 
the United States continues on the best foot- 
ing with that of France, and that the French 
Minister evinced, in the most proper manner, 
an anxious and earnest solicitude that the 
controversy with Kngland should terminate 
amicably. | 


New FLour.—Ten barrels of flour from new 
wheat arrived at New Orleans on the 30th 
ult. from Tennessee. 


Serious Occurrence.—On Sunday of last 
week, a boat containing four men started on 
an excursion from Portsmouth, New Hamp- 
shire. On Monday the boat was picked up 
with the dead bodies of two of the men in it, 
and it is feared the other two are also drowned. 


Supmaring submarine 
telegraph cable has been laid across the Gulf 
of St. Lawrence, between Cape Ray Cove, 
Newfoundland, and Ashby Bay, Cape Breton, 
a distance of eighty-five miles, and messages 
are now transmitted freely. About seven 
hundred men are at work on the line in New- 
foundland and Cape Breton, and it is expected 
that the whole line will be completed between 
* ew York and St. John by the Ist of Septem- 

er. 


New Post Orricz Buitpine 1n 
PHta.—The Government of the United States 
has’ purchased the property of the Bank of 
Pennsylvania, on Second street, running 
through to Dock street, for a Pust Office. We 
learn that the Bank proposes erecting a bank- 
ing house on Chestnut street, above Fourth, 


on a part of the old United States Hotel pro- 


te , which has been purchased at a cost of 
120,000 for seventy feet front on Chest- 
nut street. The Bank of Pennsylvania makes 
a good bargain by this sale and purchase. 
The $250,000 which it realizes for its present 
banking house, it is estimated, will pay for 
the.new site on Chestnut street, and the erec- 
tion of @ new building, leaving a surplus to 
the Bank of at least $50,000. 


Inpian Ficot.—In two battles between 
some volunteers and the Indians in Florida, 
on the 14th and 16th ult., seventeen Indians 
were killed, as also were Lieutenant Carleton, 
Lot Whidden, Robert Paine, George Howell, 
and William Parker, and Daniel Carleton, J. 
H. Hollingsworth, James Whidden, William 
P. Brook, and John S. Skipper were wounded. 


State Execrions.—On the first Monday in 
August. elections will be held in the States of 
Kentucky, Arkansas, Texas, Missouri, and 
Towa; and on the first Thursday of August, in 
North Carolina and Tennessee. On the first 
Monday of October, in Georgia and Florida, 
and on the second Tuesday of October, in 
Pennsylvania, Ohio, and Indiana. 


Frre anv Loss or Lirs.—On the 7th inst., a 
fire broke out in the sale stable of George G. 
Sutherland, in Chicago, Illinois, which, with 
nine dwellings, was entirely destroyed. A 
sick child was burned to death. The stable 
contained about 100 horses and some mules, 
whereof some 20 were so badly burned as to 
require to be killed. The stable was worth 
$10,000, and was not insured. 


Notes 1n Nortu Carouina.—In the 
case of the Bank of Fayetteville, the Supreme 
Court of North Carolina has decided that in 
1848, when the bank was chartered, there was 
no general law in existence prohibiting the 
issue of small bank notes; and that under its 
charter the bank had a right to issue small 
notes up to the lst day of January, 1856, when 
the new Revised Code went into operation. 
But after that date, the bank had no right to 
issue notes of a denomination less than $3. 
The Fayetteville Observer of the 10th inst., 
says:—‘‘ We are authorized to say that the 
bank will not hereafter pay out any note under 

Of course, it will redeem any notes, large 
or small, as usual, on their presentation.” 


CoaL.—A letter from Pottsville, Pennsyl- 
vania, states that in consequence of the low 
prices of coal, the coal dealers have determined 
to suspend the shipments of coal for four 
weeks, from the 19th inst. 


FURKIGN NEWS. 


FROM EUROPE. 


The steamer Niagara brings London papers 
to the 5th of July. vi — 
The weather had been favourable for agri- 
cultural purposes. The crops in France, as 
well as Great Britain, were good; in Prussia, 
Austria, and Spain, there will be average 
crops, but in Portugal the prospects are bad. 
he Bank of England has reduced the rate 
of interest to 43 per cent. 

There is an increasing demand for American 
securities, and the upward tendency of the 
English and French funds continues. 

A much better feeling prevails respecting 
the chances of an amicable settlement of the 
existing difficulties between the United States 
and Great Britain, and the good effects of this 
feeling are manifest both in finance and trade. 

The London papers say that the negociations 
between England and the United States, for 
the settlement of the existing difficulties, were 
resumed on Monday, the 30th of June, under 
circumstances justifying the belief that the 
are already in train towards an amicable ad- 
justment. 

It is believed that Parliament will be pro- 
rogued on the 21st of July. 

A conference of the three Protecting Powers 
will be held in London during the present 
month to consider the affairs of Greece. 

Considerable excitement had been created 
in London because Mr. Dallas and a friend 
went to the Queen’s levee, and the latter, not 
having on a court costume, was not received. 
The facts are reported to be as fullows:—Mr. 
Dallas presented himself with General Cad- 
wallader and Mr. Mahan, Professor of Engi- 
neering at West Point. On approaching the 
entrance to the throne room, Mr. Mahan was 
informed by the Lord Chamberlain that his 
costume was inconsistent with the Court regu- 
lations. It consisted of a surtout coat, a yel- 
low waistcoat, and a black neck handkerchief. 
Mr. Mahan, instead of retiring, referred to 
Mr. Dallas, who is alleged to have supported 
him, and the upshot was, that after some at- 
tempt to argue the point as a matter of 
“right,” Mr. Mahan withdrew, accompanied 
by Mr. Dallas. The affair soon transpired, 
and excited much comment at Mr. Mahan’s 
expense, combined with some feeling of in- 
creased distrust as to the desire of the Ameri- 
can people to remain on cordial terms with 
thig country, since, however exceptional may 
have been the conduct of Mr. Mahan, the 
demonstration of Mr. Dallas in support of it 
could only be regarded as a national one; but 
it is credibly stated that when the Queen was 
informed of the event, she desired both gen- 
tlemen to be called and introduced as they 
were, but it was too late. Mr. Dallas ex- 
pee in a friendly note to Lord Clarendon, 

is absence from the Queen’s levee, excusing 
his friend’s costume. | 

Queen Victoria’s eldest daughter had made 
@ narrow escape from an accident. Her sleeve 
caught fire from a taper, and was burned to 
the shoulder, but fortunately she had presence 
of mind to extinguish the dame ere it caught 
the body of her dress. 

The London Times of June 26 says:—The 
number of persons who left the port of Cork 
for England on their way to the United States 
and the Colonies, since the Ist of June up to 
the present, is 872, and the number who left 
during the corresponding period last year was 
945, being a decrease of 73. Though small in 
itself, the decline, taken in conjunction with 
the continued and steady decrease that has 
taken place for some time past, not only from 
the South, but from the other Irish ports, 1s re- 
garded as a cheering indication of a better 
state of things, and of a healthier tone of the 
home-labour market. 

Some alarm and dissatisfaction had been 
manifested at the departure of certain monster 
ships whose destination had not been made 
public. It was supposed they had been sent 

to the West Indies. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


On the 26th of June, the Parliamentary pa- 
pers relative to Mr. Crampton’s dismissal, and 
to the Central American question, were pre- 
sented to both Houses of Parliament. ‘The 
former contains Mr. Marcy’s despatch, inform- 
ing the British Government of Mr. Crampton’s 
dismissal, together with the British Consuls; 
a letter from Mr. Crampton to the Earl of 
Clarendon, dated London, June 19th; a me- 
morandum by Consul Barclay; Mr. Consul 
Matthew’s correspondence with Mr. Marcy 
and the Earl of Clarendon, and the Earl’s re- 
ply to Mr. Marcy. ‘The latter paper contains 


Earl of Clarendon’s reply. Lord Clarendon 
quietly “‘submits” to the act of the Govern- 
ment of the United States in sending back Mr. 
Crampton, but regards it as “ unfriendly.” 
At the same time the British Government 
are willing to concede to the United States a 
right which they would in the event occurring 
claim to themselves—that of dismissing a 


Minister who was not an agreeable representa- 
tive of a pocomegs Power. Accordingly, they 
do not resent 


|. dismissal of Crampton b 
the corresponding ‘!ismissal of Dallas. 
there is no intention of suspending diplomatic 
intercourse with the United States, yet no 
mention is made of a successor to Mr. Cramp- 


ton. 
The — Government expresses satisfac- 
tion that Mr. Dallas has been empowered to 
enter into communications with respect to 
Central America, “in order to ascertain 
whether existing differences cannot be prompt- 
ly terminated by direct negociation; and if 
they cannot be so settled, then to discuss the 
conditions of arbitration on these points of 
difference.”” Lord Clarendon hopes that these 
‘conferences may be conducted in that spirit 
of cordiality and frankness which is dictated 
by the true interests of Great Britain and the 
nited States.” 

In the House of Commons, on Friday, 27th 
ult., Mr. Moore endeavoured to get a night 
fixed for the discussion of his motion in rela- 
tion to American affairs. Lord Palmerston 
declined to assume any responsibility, either 
directly or indirectly, in the matter, as he be- 
lieved that in the present state of the relations 
between the two countries, it would not con- 
duce to the settlement of the points in dis- 
pute, to discuss the question in the House. 
A debate of two days ensued, when the Min- 
isters were sustained by a majority of 194. 
In the course of the discussion one member 
said that the British agents had equally vio- 
lated the laws of the United States and the 
laws of nations, and another declared that the 
Government, by not dismissing Mr. Dallas, 
had confessed that they had done wrong. Mr. 
Baillie asked Lord Palmerston whether Mr. 
Dallas had full power to settle the Central 
American dispute, or whether he had any 
other powers than those of his predecessor, 
Mr. Buchanan. Lord Palmerston replied that 
it was understood that Mr. Dallas had full 
powers, but Mr. Buchanan had no powers 
whatever to enter on that subject. - 


FRANCE. 


The report of the Committee of the Corps 
Legislatif; to accord to the Emperor 
the power of granting pensions, is published. 
It is respectful bat firm, and is considered the 
severest check Napoleon has yet met from his 
Government. The Bishop of Arros, according to 
the Paris correspondent of the London 7imes, in- 
tends visiting England and Ireland with a view 
of exciting sympathy amongst the Roman Ca- 
tholic prelacy on behalf of the maintenance of 
the Pope’s temporal power. There is no longer 
any doubt concerning the reduction of the 
French army. Men belonging to the classes 
of 1850, 751, 752, and ’53, to the number of 
nearly 95,000, are about to be sent to their 
homes by anticipation, on provisional furlough. 
A meeting will take place in July at Moun- 
heim between the Emperors of France and 


assist. 
SPAIN. 

A letter from Madrid, published in a Paris 
re says:—‘‘ When, a few days ago, the 

inister of Foreign Affairs declared in the 
Cortes that the Spanish Government had ac- 
te the mediation of France to adjust its 
difference with Mexico, he did not make a pro- 
per application of the word mediation. The 

mperor of the French did not offer his medi- 
ation, but merely his good offices. The signi- 
fication of these words is widely different. 
Mediation implies a formal compromise en- 
tered into between the party who offers it and 
the one who accepts it. The Spanish Govern- 
ment on this occasion, has reserved to itself to 
fix the conditions and nature of the repara- 
tions it demands, and to use the means which 
it may deem expedient to adopt in order to 
vindicate its rights.”” The riots in Spain were 
over. A squadron of eight ships were an- 
nounced to be ready to sail from Havana for 


Mexico. 
ITALY. 


The accounts from Italy represent the whole 
country as in a state of agitation, which threat- 
ens the peace of Europe. The absolute gov- 
ernments there apprehend an immediate out- 
break, and assert that Mazzini and his agents 
have everything ready for a revolutionary 
movement. The Neapolitan government is 
about to issue immediately a refutation of the 
charges brought against it, and the King 
promises to make some modifications in his 
administration. 

A letter from Naples (June 19) says:— 
“For the last thirty years,” said a friend to 
me to-day, ‘“‘I have not known the aspect of 
affairs so clouded and threatening as at pre- 
sent.”” ‘* What is the ground of your observa- 
tion?” I asked. ‘I perceive,’ he replied, ‘‘a 
universal discontent even amongst the em- 
ployés. Worth and merit are no longer sup- 

orted, but only a fanatical love for the king. 

verything, too, is in perfect abandon. The 
king shuts himself up in Gaeta, refuses to see 
any one; no broad measures of improvement 
are adopted, and directors and inferior em- 
ployés get on as well as they can. Why, the 
people are prepared for any change, and would 
take the Grand Turk himself.” 


TURKEY. 


The Constantinople correspondent of the 
London Times paints a gloomy picture of Tur- 
key:—‘ Arabia is in open revolt against the 
authority of the Sheriff of Mecca, newly. ap- 
pointed by the Government, who is blockaded 
in his residence. In Syria, the fermentation 
still continues, and may from one moment to 
another lead to an actual outbreak. In Bul- 
garia arms and ammunition were found in 
several villages, together with proclamations 
exciting the Bulgarians to rise, as the moment 
was favourable to acquire, under the counte- 
nance of the Allies, an independent internal 
administration, like Servia and Wallachia. 
Thus, wherever one looks, nothing is seen but 
confusion and difficulties, which increase every 
day.” 

The Constantinople correspondents of the 
Parisian journals give frightful accounts of 
the condition of society in the Turkish Em- 
pire. A son of the French Consul was re- 
cently murdered at Tenedos; and his sole 
offence was his having, by inadvertence, trod- 
den upon the foot of a Turk. The poor lad 
was Only fourteen years of age. He was first 
beaten, and when he tried to defend himself 
was killed. On another occasion, at Constan- 
tinople, a handful of Tunisians, taking one 
man for another, seized upon a wretched 
Greek, whom they had never seen before, de- 
clared he was an individual to whom they 
bore a grudge, and the poor fellow was literally 
cut to pieces by their sabres! 


RUSSIA. 


The Emperor of Russia has instituted a 
Crimean medal to be given to all who took part 
in the defence of Sebastopol. It is in gold for 
the officers, and silver for the soldiers. On 
one side are the words, ‘“‘In commemoration of 
the immortal defence of Sebastopol,” and on 
the other, ‘‘Given by their Majesties Nicholas, 
of eternal memory, and AlexanderII.” After 
the various changes which have taken place in 
the Russian Ministry, it may be satisfactory to 
know the names of the persons who have lately 
entered it:—Count Orloff, President of the 
Council: Prince Gortschakoff, Minister of For- 
eign Affairs; Prince Serge of Lanskoi, Inte- 
rior; General Count Adlerberg, Minister of the 
Emperor’s household; Baron de Lieven, Quar- 
termaster General of the Staff; and General 
Annenkoff, Controller of the Empire. The de- 

artments of Marine, Finance, Justice, Public 
nstruction, and the Post Office remain as they 
were. 150,000 troops are to be assembled at 
Moscow, to assist at the Czar’s coronation. 
The Russian Government has sent a contribu- 
tion for relief of the sufferers from inundation 


in France. 
GREECE. 

The Paris correspondence of the London 
Times contains the following extract from a 
private letter dated Athens, June 14:—‘ This 
city is still in a state of panic. Numerous 
bodies of troops patrol every night up to the 
very gates of the city. The two prisoners 
taken off by the brigands have been liberated, 
after having paid their ransom. It is believed 
that this band is now in the mountain of Par- 
nassus, close to Athens. According to advices 
from Atalantis, Livadia, and Thebes, all these 
parts are equally infested by these bands which 
are daily augmented by new recruits.” 


FROM THE SANDWICH ISLANDS. 


The advices are to the 24th of May. The 
only item of any interest we find in the Poly- 
nesian is the following announcement:—“ In 
the House of Nobles on the 19th, Prince Ka- 
mehameha declared himself the bearer of a 
message from his Majesty, announcing his 
intention to unite himself in marriage with 
Emma, the daughter of Dr. T. C. B. Rooke, 
and granddaughter of the late John Young, 
Esq. It was resolved that the House respect- 


gracious message, and for hig concern for the 
best interests of his crown and people. It 
was also resolved that this House depute his 


Royal Highness Prince Kamehameha to con- 


= 
the letter of Mr. Marcy to Mr. Dallas and the 


Austria, and several German Princes will }. 


fully express its thanks to the King for his 


i FROM AUSTRALIA. 
By way of Panama we have advices from 


Melbourne to the 4th of April. The extracts 
given are of no importance further than they 
are confirmatory of the advices heretofore re- 
ceived by way of England, of a great increasé 
of the yield of gold in the mining districts, 
The Melbourne A attributes it, to a cer- 
tain extent, to the increase in the price paid 
for gold; consequent upon a more favourable 
state of the exchanges. 3 


FROM AFRICA. 


The Ethiope arrived at Plymouth on Tuee- 
day, left Fernando Po May 3d, Cape Coast 
15th, Sierra Leone 26th, and Bathurst 31st. 
The country round Bonny was quiet. Disputes 
continued ewer the Queen and the mer- 
chants at s, where prices fur palm oil 
range high. The import duty has been re- 
duced at Accra. Trade improved at Cape 
Coast Castle and at Liberia. 

We have Liberia papers to the last of April. 
They afford evidence that no news is the best 
news, and that the state of things in the Re- 
public was generally prosperous. Since the 
conclusion of the war with Russia, the British 
Government is carrying out its original design 
of a weekly line of steamers to that coast. 

We have a letter from Dr. J. H. Snowden, 
who returned to Liberia last December, taking 
his family with him. He writes from Green- 
ville, and concludes: —“I am happy and 
contented; so are my family. We live as 
well as others about us, and God is with us. 
What more do we want?” Other parts of his 
letter mention several wants. One want is a 
large emigration from the free States of people 
who are used to taking care of themselves, and 
to carrying on business for themselves; as the 
people of that country are mostly emancipated 
slaves from the extreme South. 

The troops from the Northern counties, who 
had come down to suppress the insurrection of 
the natives, returned to their homes about the 
7th of: March. Since then, though no “peace 
palaver” had been held, there had been no 
actual. hostilities, and nune were expected. 
There would, probably, be a “‘palaver” the 
next week. 


FROM MEXICO. 


Late advices from Mexico state that the 
difficulty with Spain had been finally adjusted. 
According to the arrangement made, the Span- 
ish fleet had been withdrawn from Vera Cruz, 
and Alvarez, the Spanish Minister, had been 
formally received. President Comonfort had 
decided in favour of the sale of all lands be- 
longing to the Church and other religious cor- 
porations. The decree was issued in Mexico 
on the 28th ult. The people in general con- 
gratulated President Comonfurt on that im- 
portant step. The Jesuits are to leave the 
country. ‘The new constitution and church 
property decree are much applauded. The 
States of New Leon and Chihuahua have com- 
menced hostilities against Tamaulipas. A new 
oo is to be furmed called the Valley of 

exico. 


MARRIED 


On the 15th inst., in the Arch Street Presbyte- 
rian Church, Philadelphia, by the Rev. E. P. Ro- 
gers, D. D., Mr. R. E. Fremine to Miss Mary C. 
W aicut, daughter of the late Samuel Wright, all 
of Philadelphia. 

At Paterson, New Jersey, on the 10th inst., by 
the Rev. W. H. Hornblower, the Rev. Robert 
McMu urn of Philadelphia to Miss Saran C., 
daughter of the late Justan 5S. Prerson, Esq., of 
Ramapo, New York. 

On Thursday evening, 10th inst., by the Rev. 
Albert Barnes, Mr. EtHan Ossornn THompson of 
New York, to Miss Corissie W. Watounr of Phila- 
del phia. 

At South Hampton, on the 2Ist ult., by the Rev. 
Thomas M. Gray, Mr. Georce Bettows of Cleve- 
Jand, Ohio, to Miss Lucitra A. Squire of the for- 
mer place; and on the evening of the 9th inst., Mr. 
LuTHeR to Miss Mary Ann Jennines, all 
of South Hampton, Long Island, New York. 

On Tuesday morning, the 8th inst., by the Rev. 
D. Gans, Joun W. Simonton, Esq., to Miss SARAH 
H. Kunxet, all of Harrisburgh, Pennsylvania. 

In Conyngham Valley, on Wednesday morning, 
the 9th inst., by the Rev. John Johnson, Mr. 
Tuomas Cary to Miss Mary E. Cronk, both of 
Wright’s Township, Luzerne county, Pennsylvania. 

On Thursday evening, 3d inst., by the Rev. W. 
W. Latta, J. M. McCuivure, M.D., of Milford, to 
HENRIETTA, daughter of Jacos McConne tt of 
Honey Brook, al] of Chester county, Pennsylvania, 
On the Ist of May, by the Rev. Huey Newell of 
Fort Madison, Iowa, Mr, Daniec Merair to Miss 
N. W. Barron, all uf Lee county, Iowa; and on 
the 3d of June, Mr. Joun Pace to Miss Mary L. 
Mastin, all of Fort Madison, Iowa. 

On Wednesday, 18th ult. by the Rev. J. 8. Davi- 
son of New York city, at the residence of the 
bride’s father, Mr. James L. Van A st to Miss 
Joanna M. Gorman, daughter of William H. Gor- 
man, Esq. all of Newtown, Long Island, New York. 
Also, on Wednesday the 9th inst. in the city of New 
York, Mr. Jouw Someavitie of New York, to Miss 
Marcarert Waicur of Scotland. 


OBITUARY. 


Died, on Sunday, June 29th, at B. J. V. Miller’s, 
near Coatesville, Chester county, Pennsylvania, 
Mrs. SARAH F. PARKE, wife of Mr. Francis G. 
Parke of Cecil county, Maryland, and daughter of 
George Fleming, Esq., of Chester county, Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Died in Newtown, Maryland, on the 5th inst., 
Mrs. ELIZABETH STEVENSON, relict of the late 
Dr. John Stevenson, aged seventy-eight years. The 
deceased, for nearly fifty-five years previous to her 
death, was a consistent member of the Pitt’s Creek 
Presbyterian church. Her last illness was a long 
and painful one, during all of which her uniform 
experience was of a happy kind. Patient, resigned, 
and usually cheerful, she was a comfort to her 
friends even to the last, and it was truly pleasant to 
find her confidence in Him, whom she had early 
chosen as her only Saviour, at all times so firm and 
unshaken. She leaves an aged and venerable bro- 
ther ten or twelve years older than herself, an affec- 
tionate daughter, grandchildren, and others to la- 
ment her departure, but who may rejoice in the 
hope that death was her gain. B. G. 


Departed this life, June 26th, at his residence in 
Lowndes county, Alabama, in the sixty-second year 
of his age, Mr.GINGLES. He had been a consist- 
ent member of the Presbyterian Church about 
forty years. He removed from North Carolina to 
Alabama in 1833. Here he united with Sandy 
Ridge Church, of which he was a member at his 
death. Mr. Gingles was enjoying his usual health, 
attended church on Sabbath, opened the Sabbath- 
school with prayer, was engaged at his accustomed 
business until four o’clock P.M. of the 26th ult., 
and in Jess than two hours he had exchanged 
worlds. He is supposed to have died of apoplexy, 
or from the rupture of a blood vessel. Mr. Gingles 
was affable in his deportment, and kind in all the 
relations of life. He has left a desolate household. 


Xr The Southern Presbyterian will please copy. 
Died, at his residence in Wyalusing, Pennsylva- 
nia, June 26th, Mr. EDWIN LEWIS, ruling elder 
in the Wyalusing Presbyterian church, aged thirty- 
nine years. I'he deceased united with the church 
January 11th, 1834, and had been a useful member 
for twenty-two years of his short life. He was 
elected to the office of ruling elder June 28th, 1849, 
and in that capacity served the church with devo- 
tion and zeal seven years; being instant in season, 
always ready and heartily willing to advance the 
interests of religion in general, as well as in the 
articular church to which he belonged. He la- 
oured in the capacity of Sabbath-school superin- 
tendent for twenty years, and to him much is due 
for’any degree of prosperity which the school under 
his care ever enjoyed. He was ajso the Jeader in 
the church choir, and always took a deep and live- 
ly interest in this department of the public worship 
of God. His sickness, which proved to be unto 
death, was lingering and painful, and during many 
months of suffering he exhibited great patience and 
resignation, having a bright and constant hope in 
his living Redeemer. But it is all past; his Ja- 
bours on earth are done, his sufferings are at an 
end, and death has been swallowed up of victory. 
He has, without a doubt, entered into tht rest 
which remains for the people of God, having heard 
the welcome of ‘* Well done, good and faithful 
servant, enter thou into the joy of thy Lord.” His 
remains were carried to their resting-place by his 
associates in the eldership, accompanied by a 
mourning family and church, together with a large 
number of friends andneignbours. May his mantie 
fall upon us who remain. L. W.C, 


Died, on Sunday morning, April 27th, at her re- 
sidence in Bedford, Mrs. MARY REA, daughter of 
Dr. Thomas Laughlin of East Waterford, Pennsyl- 
vania, and wife of James Rea of Bedford, Pennsyl- 
vania. How solemn and yet how true the paths of 
this world Jead but to the grave! Our hearts, like 
muffied drums, are beating funeral marches to the 
tomb. But the faith of such an one as of her whose 
memory we now record, has robbed the grave of 
its victory, and plucked the sting from death. In 
early life she was blessed with having a purely 
Christian training. Yes, she was brought up in the 
way she should go, and never did she depart from 
it. And while the youth around her grasped at 
seeming pleasure and found it pain, the dying 
words of a dear uncle vibrated upon the tender 
chords of her heart, and she laid hold of the youth’s 
promise, and found therein a Saviourin whom she 
ever put her trust. As she advanced in life’s jour- 
ney, (which was one of devoted piety,) her charac- 
ter needed not to be clothed in any useless display 
of words, for her actions spoke in language uaut- 
terable. As she increased in days and years her 
light shone more brightly, and as each chord of life 

ave way, another tie was knit in heaven. The 

ast chord must now be severed—and how beauti- 
fully similar to her calm and sweet nature were the 
last moments of this dying Christian! Though a 
image of a beloved but absent daughter Hit : 
across her mind, knowing that the mother’s fon 

and Jast embrace would not be to her a8 & soothing 
cordial to her aching heart, yet # trust to meet in 
heaven, and conscious that her dying prayer would 
suffice, without a struggle, without a murmar— 
while the sun yet lingered in the Eastern horizon 


of a calm and serene Sabbath, the 


y congeal- 


gathered like mist upon her brow, 8 


Morning and Night Watches.» 1i2mo, 
ly illustrated. English edition. 


hers (that joyed those Sabbaths so much 
earth) ‘eater “haven . Her tears are shed, 
bu 3 the biéed- boaght crown, the 


Ged, io portians The earth bore: her, ~bind 


red 

Bat in her gein she has 

dav w 
loved her as a mother ena “bs prin ed, to 
mourn their lose. But while they thue mours they 
rejoice she is in heaven, and that she haw 16% her 
heavenly counsels, her Christian watn, but above 
all, her triemph over death, as marke te gtide 
them oa their course to glory. 


i 


SIXTH PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH.—The Sisth 
Presbyterian Church, (Rev. Dr. Joseph H. Jones, 
pastor,) on Spruce street above Fifth, Philadelphia, 
will be open for service to-morrow (Sabbath) even- 
ing, 20th inst., at eight o’clock. hes 


NEW YORK CITY TRACT SOCIETY.—A 
regular monthly meeting of the Board of the New 
York City Tract Society will be held at No. 39 
Bible House, Astor Piace, on Monday evening, 
2ist inst., at eight o’clock, when all the members 
are requested to be present. 

Isaac OncnaAap, Secrefary. 


PRESBYTERY OF NEW BRUNSWICK.—A 
special meeting of the Presbytery of New Brune- 
wick will be held on Tuesday next, the 8% inst., 
at ten o’clock A. M., in the Hamilton Square 
Church, for the purpose, if the way be clear, of or- 
daining to the work of the ministry Mr, Robert 3., 
Manning, and also of installing him pastor of said 
church. Dr. Davidson is to preach the sermon, Dr. 
Rodgers to preside and make the ordaining prayer, 
the Rev. William Henry Green to deliver the charge 
to the pastor, and Dr. Macdonald the c to 
A. D. Wurts, Stated Clerk. 


people. 


ALUABLE STANDARD WORKS.—The Monu- 
mental Hietory of Egypt, as Recorded on the 
Ruins of her Temples, Palaces and Tombs. By 
William Osborn, R.S.L. 2 vols. S8vo. #10. 

Perry’s Narrative of the Expedition of an Ameri- 
can Squadron to the China Seas and Japan, per- 
formed in the years 1852, 1853, and 1834. Com- 
piled by Francis L. Hawke, D. D., LL.D. Numer- 
ous illustrations. 8vo. $65. 

Kitto’s Cyclopedia of Biblical Literature. {[l- 
lastrated by numerous maps and engravings. 3% 
vols. Svo. $6. 

Vaily Bible Illustrations; being Original Read- 
ings for a Year, on Subjects from Sacred History, 
Biography, Geography, Antiquities, and Theology. 
By John Kitto, D. D., F.S.A. 8 vole. 12mo. $8. 

Memoirs of John Kitto, D. D., F.8.A., compiled 
chiefly from his Letters and Journals. By J. C.. 
Ryland, M.A. 2 vols. 12mo. $2. 

History and Repository of Pulpit Eloquence of 
Deceased Divines, containing their Masterpieces. 
By the Rev. Henry C. Fisk. 2 vols. 8vo. $5. 

The Works of the Jate Rev. Jonathan Edwards, | 
A.M. With valuable additions, and a copious 
General Index, including a complete Index of 
Scripture Texts. 4 vole. 8vo. $7.60. 

A Congiess Analysis of the Holy Bible. By the 
Rev. Nathaniel West, D.D. Imperial 8vo. $6. 

Conybeare’s Life and Episties of St. Paul. 3 
vols. 8vo. $6 

The Life of Commodore Robert F. Stockton, con-' 
pre his Political Letters and Speeches. 8vo. 

1.50, 

The Book of Ecclesiastes Explained. By James 
M. Macdonald, D.D. 12mo. $1.25. 

The Footsteps of St. Paul. By the author of 
Profuse- 


$1.25. 
XO” Any of the above books will be sent to 


parties at a distance free of charge, upon the re- 
ceipt of the annexed price. 
lowed to clergymen. 


A liberal discount al- 


ILLIAM S. & ALFRED MARTIEN, 
Publishers, Booksellers, and Importers, 


No. 144 Chestnut street, above Sixth, Philadelphia. 


letters addressed to the subscribe 


its equivalent in 


O TEACHERS AND OTHERS.—The George- 
town Female Seminary, for so many years 
under the direction of Miss L. S. English, and re- 


cently of the Rev. William J. Clarke, being now 


vacant, the intention of this advertisement ie to 
invite application from persons suitable and desir- 
ous of such a charge. The buildings, with furni- 
ture for a large Boardiny-School, and Apparatus, 


Chemical, Philosophical, sand necessary in the 
course of instruction, with the good will of the In- 
stitution, will be rented at a specific sum per 
annum. Applications for the Institution will be 
received till the first Monday in August ensuing. 


The patrons of the Institution are requested to 


feel] assured that no one will be accepted who is not 
considered altogether qualified for so important a 
trust. 


The reputation that the Institution has sustained | 


abroad, and the very extended patronage it has al- 
ways received at heme, are guarantees of ite emi- 
nent success, if conducted to meet the wishes of 
the public. 


Applications may be made to the proprietg: by | 
r 

JOHN MARBURY, 
july 19—2%t Georgetown, Diatrict of Columbia. 


OMETHING FOR EVERY FAMILY.—Wood- 
worth’s Youth’s Cabinet, edited by Francis C. 

Woodworth, universally known to the young as | 
** Uncle Frank,’ began an entirely new series in 
January 1856. It contains, besides a host of other 
engravings, a striking portrait of the Editor, en- 
graved on steel. 
The Magazine is appropriately illustrated, and 
no pains are spared to make it one of the moat at- 
weenn and useful periodicals of the kind in the 
Jand. 


July begins a new volume. Now is the time to 
subscribe ! 


Terms.—$1 a year; five copies to one address, 

$4; eight copies to one address, $6, and an extra 

copy to the person who forms a club of eight. 
Fountain Pens Gratis.—For $10 we will send ten 


copies of the Magazine one year, and one of Prince's 
Fountain Pens, worth $4. 


For $4.50 we will send a copy of the Magazine 


one year, and one of the Fountain Pens. 


Those who are unacquainted with Woodworth’s 


Youth’s Calinet wi'] please send for a specimen. 
Single copies only 124 cents. 


Send in your subscriptions, with the money (or 
post office stamps), to 
D. A. WOODWORTH, Publisher, 


july 19—3teow 118 Nassau street, New York. 


OUNG LADIES INSTITUTE—No. 134 King 
street, Wilmington, Delaware.—Number limit-— 

ed to thirty. The next Session of this Institute will 

commence on the first Monday (ist) of September. 
Board and Tuition in English, $150 per scholas- 

tic year, payable quarterly in advance. Music, 

French, and Drawing at Professor’s prices. 
Catalogues forwarded at request. 

Rev. THOMAS M. CANN, A.M., 


july 19—10t Principal and Proprietor. 


SITUATION 'WANTED.—A gentleman, who 

is a graduate of one of our best Colleges, and 
who has had charge of an Academy for several 
years, desires a similar situation. He is a member 
of the Presbyterian Church, and can furnish high 
testimonials from his present Trustees, and others, 
of a high order as to Christian character, experi- 
ence, and ability to teach. Address 

ACADEMUS,” 


july 19—3t* Plainfield, Cumberland Co., Pa. 


=. POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE.— 

Designed for the education of Architects, and 
Civil, Mining, and Topographical Engineers.—The 
next Session will open on the 24th of September 
next. 

For copies of the Annual Register, and any spe- 
cial information concerning the Institute, apply to 
B. FRANKLIN GREENREF, Director, &c., Renese- 
Jaer Polytechnic Institute, Troy, New York. 

jaly 19—10¢t 


ERSONS WANTING EMPLOYMENT—Can 
learn of an excellent field of labour, with 
liberal compensation, by addressing the subscriber, 
who will furnish them with a circular, giving full 
particulars of the agency. None except active, in- 
dustrious, capable men, who are willing to canvass 
for subscribers, and who furnish the best of testi- 


monials, need apply. 
7 D. A. WOODWORTH, 
Publisher of Woodworth’s Youth’s Cabinet, 
july 19—3teow 118 Nassau street, New York. 


HE BIBLICAL REPERTORY AND PRINCE- 
TON REVIEW.—The number for July, 1856, 
is just published, containing : .- 
Article I. Harmonies of the Gospels. 
II. Sydney Smith as a Minister of er, 
Il[. Principles of the Philosophy of Lan- 


guage. | 
IV. Ruskin’s Lectures on Architecture and 
Painting. 
V. Lyall’s Mental Philosophy. 
VI. Waldegrave on Millennarianism. 
VII. The General Assembly of 1856. 
Short Notices. 
Literary Intelligence. 

The Biblical Repertory is edited te the Rev. 
Charles Hodge, D. D., and is published quarterly, 
in January, April, July, and October, at three dollars — 
per anoum, or on the following terms: 

1. Subscribers for one copy, who remit three dol- 
lars in advance, to the office of publication, will be 
entitled to payment of postage on all numbers issued 
after the receipt of the moncy. 

2. Subscribers who remit five dollars in advance, 
to the office of publication, bere be entitled to one 

for two years, postage paid. 

Six or in the bounds of « Pres- 
bytery, or Ministerial Association, uniting jn a club, . 
and remitting in one sum to the office of publica- 
tion, at the rate of two dollars. and fifty cente each, 
will be entitled to payment of postage on the num- - 
bers issued after the receipt of the money. Pay- 
ment at club-rate will not be received from.a lese ~ 
number than six subscribers in one association. If 
payment is delayed by members of a club until after 
the expiration of the year, the full price of three 
dollars will invariably be charged. _. 

4. Theolgical .Studente, Missionaries, You 
Men’s Christian Associations, &c., are furnish 
with the Review, at two dollars per year; or $2.25 
by mail, postage paid. | 

5. All arrearages are charged at three dollars. per — 

ear. 
. The above are the only terms upon whieh the Re- 
view is furnished to subscribers. 

Subscribers and Presbyterial Agents are requested» 


i kord to order of 
to remit by check or drat WALKER, 


265 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 
Where check cansot be got conveniently, 


dew of eternit 
Sele 


money may be sent by mail, in a registered ter, 


vey to the King the preceding resolution, and ing into ley death, ob she sank to sleep is the arms 
as-ure his Majesty that the announcement | Cf Jesus. what_an appropriate time for a 
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Co. ‘Bed, ppv 624: «For wale . 
S. & Alfred’ Marten; 


t of all 
eoncerned. The notices.mhich have already been 
it, will. bave ithe 


it all the material parts of the joornale of che 
officers. We need scarcely say, thet much 


of the expedi« | 
errative 


lowing lines, wbich, ‘the, original 
are beautifal, were written 


Then sighs of sorrow ip, my. 
Then silent tears would overflow my eyes! _ 
Bute werm from whighersphere 
Stole through the gloom, aiid dried up every tear: 
| thy will) good ihe strife is.o'or, 
servant weeps.ne more. 


« Thy cherieh'd flock thon mayest feed no longer !” 
Thus seid the Lord, who gave them to my band ; 
Nor ‘even wes my sinking heart permitted 
To ask the reason cf ébe dread command. 


usble curious information isto be fegnd/in 
i new... The | The shepherd’s.rod had been so gledly carried, 
@dolewill be eagerly read. . The pictorial iflustras | -The flock bed follow’d long and loved it well. 
tiene’ ate numerous; and most ‘of them very well | Alas! the hour wes dark, the stroke was heavy, 
ahd engteved. The isher i © 
issuing a hatidsome siyle: | Thensig sorrow in my-eoul would rise, 
thee spe Then rushing tears would overflow my eyes! 


Tae Gasat Satvatror, Hogs. Mai AFD 
roncap; by the, late Rev. Hugh Mair, D.D., 

Forgas, Weat.. With. a brief sketch. of. 
- "he twenty diecourses composing thie volume sre 
J ry stindard of excellence, and are 

‘dffepring of a cultivated and pious mind. The 
suthor spent s large proportion of his ministerial life 
tp.the United States, end wes favourably known in 
western NewYork. . Part of his time was parsed in 


Cankda:) ‘These. serméns, posthumously collected, | 


re all carefully written, and discuss with great 
irhess some of the most important 


or Litesatune, Histori- 
end Uritical. Philadelphia, 
1856, J. B. Lippiacolt & Co. 12mo, pp. 319. 
appears te be originally en English compi- 
lation, designed to illustrate American fiterature, 
consists of notices of American authors from 
eatliest periods of our history to the present time, 
with apecimens of their writings. Although we find 
nothing new in it, it is a volume which mast possess 
intarest for an American, as it effurds much pleasant 
reading. 
Tae Myerene; or Evil and Good. By John 
Young, LL,D., (Edinborgh.) Philadelphia, 1856, 
Lippincott Co. 12mo, pp, 343. 
is book so abstract end metaphysical as 
not to be. comprehensible, except upon a careful, 
therougb, and thoughtful reading. from which we 
ate repelled: by the high state of the thermometer. 
Speculations on the origin of evil are proverbially 
hard td be understood, and as oar own theory on 
subject is settle, we feel but little inclination to 
go over the ground again. A glance at the author's 
views satisfies us that be possceses ability, and at 
the same time, that he has adopted some false 


Tus Picrore Boox ron tus Youre. By Mary 
“Howitt.” With twenty [Ilystrations by Byram & 
Peirce: doy t J. B. Lippincott § 
Square form, pp. 59. 
This paths a tastefully prepared book for chil- 
dren, with « name attached to its authorship, and 
such well-executed engravings as cannot fail to give 
it currency. , 


Tax Kixovom Waicn saatt not pe Destrorsp, 
Prophecy, more espe- 
_ejully of Daniel, Chapter vii. By the Rev. J, 
‘Oswald, A.M:, York, Pennsylvania. Phil sdel- 
phia, 1856, J. B. Lippincott & Co. 12mo, pp. 302. 

o far as the author interprets the prophecy of 

Daniel, he will have many to cuincide with him. In 

reference to the kingdom that is not to be destroyed, 

comprising events yet to come, he will not find so 
general a consent. In regard to unfulfilled. pro- 
pheéy, we have learned not to be dogmatical. 

Where there is so much difference of opinion, we 

stand in awe and wait. Of Mr. Oswald’s whole 

volume, however, we may say that it is written in a 

peculiarly pleasing style, and it will attract readers 

‘who, if aut convinced, will at least be gratified. 


Conversation: Its Faults and its Graces. Com- 
piled by Andrew P. Peabody, D.D. New Edi- 
tion revised. Boston, 1856, Munroe §& Co. 12mu, 
pp. 152. 
A capital little book, in four parts, of American 

and Bicliah origin, and well adapted for usefulness. 

As the most careful are apt to fall into errors of 

» Ro one, probably, will take up thie book 
without detecting some faults in himself of which 
he was before unconscious. 


Lrzziz Ferevson, or the Sabbath-school Scholar. 
“A Narrative of Facts. Written for the Preshy- 
terian Board of Publication. By 3.8. Egliseau. 
Presbyterian Board of Publication. 18mo, pp. 
180. 

This is an extremely well written juvenile book 
by one who possesses the happy faculty of imparting 
the most whvulesome lessons in thai familiar and 
affectionate way which children love. ‘The writer 
bes often furnished our Children’s Column with 
well adapted articles; and we are happy to see she 
has turned her attention and talents to the instruc- 
tion of the young, by writings which are likely to 
be more permanent. 


oF Piety, Culled from the Recollections 
of a Sabbath-schoul Teacher. American Baptist 
Publication Society. 18mo, pp. 116. 

A book for children, with examples of early piety 
well enfurced. ‘I'he book is very neatly got up. 


Tas Biante axp Men or Leannixe. In a Course 
of Lectures. By J. M. Matthews, D.D. New 

_ York, 1856, Daniel Fanshuw. 8vo, pp. 400. 

_ We called our readers’ attention to these Lectures 
while the author was repeating them from a Phila- 
delphia pulpit; and also to their publication in a 
first edition. We are plessed to have our attention 
again turned to them by the appearance of a third 
and very sumptuous edition of them. ‘I'he well- 
known ability of the author is one reason why cul- 

_ tivated readers should give them a careful perusal ; 
end their intrinsic value is another which should 
command for them the notice of men of learning, 
for whom they have.a peculiar adaptation. 


Pgayenstox; or the Causes and Consequences of 
Iuofidelity. A Tale for the Times. By the Rev. 
W. J. Conybeare, M.A., author of the « Life and 
Epistles of St. Paul.” New York, 1856, Wiley 
& Halsted. 12%mo, pp. 495. 

The reputation of Mr Conybeare as a scholar, 
and as one of the authors of the Life and Epistles 
of St. Paul, will secure him readers even when he 
writes a tale for the times. ‘I'he general drift of the 
volume is to expose sume of the causes which pro- 
duce religious scepticism. and mure especially those 
arising from extravagant practices among religious 
professors, when they adopt a hobby, and in their 
fondness for it forget the religion of the heart. In 
pursuing his object, he unfolds some novel aspects of 
English religious life, and portrays character with 
great effect. The book carries with it a forcible 
moral; and while it shows the unhappiness of scep- 
tical unbelief, points out the necessity of religious 


professors exe-ting healthful influence on others 


by cultivating the true spirit and temper of the 
gospel. 


4% Mantine or Cro’ Martix. By Charles 

Lever. New York, 1856, Harper Brothers. 

8vo, pp. 254, paper. 

Lever is a voluminous writer of light literature, 
and a graphic illustrator of Irish character. The 
foregoing is his last issue, on which, he says, he has 
bestowed uncommon pains. We cannot speak of it 
from personal perusal. 


Lincotx: a Tale. By Carrie Capron. 
New York, 1856, Harper & Brothers. 12mo, pp. 
308. 

This tale appears to be agreeably written, and 
with no exceptionable moral. We have only had 
time to glance over its pages. 


Lire, Exetoratrons, ayn Poatic Services oF 
Joun Cuances Farmoxt. By Charles Went- 
worth Upham. With Illustrations. Boston, 1856, 
Ticknor & Fields. 12mo, pp. 356. 

‘Aside from any political bearing which this vol- 
ume may have, its subject being now a candidate for 
the Presidency, it ie one of deep and thrilling inter- 
est. Colonel Fremont, although comparatively a 
young man, has lived an eventful life, and encoun- 
tered many dangers. ‘The history of his exploring 
tours can never lose its interest, and the public eer- 
vicas he has rendered. cannot be justly depreciated. 
The volume is well illustrated, and we speak well of 
it independently of the motives which may have 
suggested its appearance at this time. 

‘“PAMPHLETS AND PERIODICALS. 

Littll’s Living Age, No. 684; African Repository 
for duly; The Inventor, Nos. 10 and 12. 


T would inscribe on the curtains of your. 
walls your cham you 

o not rige early, you can make progress in 
nothidg. do not set your 
hours.of reading, if you suffer yourself, or 
any one else, to break fa upon them, your | 
days, will slip through your hands uuprofit- 
ah'e.aud frivolous, and unenjoyed by your- 


| « Never again thou mayest feed thy people!” 


But [beheld thee, my Lord and God, 

Beorath the etoss lay down the shepherd’s rod: 

Ke thie thy will, good Lord? the strife is o'er, 
_. |. Thy servant weeps no more. 


~ ‘Thas said the Lord, with countenance severe, 


And hade me lay aside at once, for ever, 


_ The robes of office, honoured long and dear. 


The sacred mantle from my shoulders falling, 


The sacred girdle loosening at his word; 
I could but feel and say, while sadly gazing, 
T have been once a pastor of the Lord. 
Then groens of anguish in my sou! would rise, 
Then burning tears would overflow my eyes! 
Bat his own garment once was torn away, | 
To the rude soldiery a epoil and prey : 
Ie this thy will, good Lord? the strife is o'er, 
Thy servant weeps no more. 


«From the calm ‘port of safety rudely sever'd, 
‘Through stormy waves thy shatter’d bark must go, 
And dimly see, amid the darkness sinking, 
Nothing but beavens above and depths below !” 
Thus said the Lord; and through a raging ocean 
Of doubts and fears my epirit toil’d in vain. 
Ah! many a dove went forth of hope inquiring, 
Bat none with olive leaf retarn’d again ! 
_ Then groans of anguish in my soul would rise, 
Then tears of bitterness o’erflowed my eyes! 
Yet through the gloom the promised light was given ; 
From the dark waves I could look up to heaven! 
Is this thy will, good Lord? the strife is o’er, 
Thy servant weeps no more. 


« Thou shalt find kindred hearts in love united, 
And with them in the wilderness rejoice ; 
But stand prepared, each gentle tie untwining, 
To separate at my commanding voice !” 
Thus said the Jord ; he gave as he had promised. 
How many a loving heart bas met my own! 
But ever must the tender bonds be broken, 
And each go onward, distant, and alone? 
Then sighs of sorrow in my soul would rise, 
Then tears of anguish overflow’d my eyes! 
But Thou hast known the bitter, parting day, 
From the beloved John hast turn’d away. 
‘Is this thy will good Lord? the strife is o’er, 
Thy servant weeps no more. 


A Romantic Story Spoiled. 


We last week copied into our columns, 
from the Detroit Advertiser, a romantic 
story in relation to the steamer Atlantic, 
and the wonderful sights seen by a diver— 
such as a beautiful female dressed for a 
banquet—and mother and children lying 
on the decks, as life-like as if they were but 
yestcrday engulphed. The following state- 
ment from the pen of Mr. Wells, one of the 
owners, presents quite another aspect upon 
the case: 


“The Atlantic did not sink immediately 
after the collision, but her stern remained 
above water some six hours, till the passen- 
gers on the upper deck were saved by the 
propeller, and even some furniture was re- 
moved from between decks, by a schooner, 
some hours afterward. The idea that ob- 
jects were seen with much minuteness in 
her cabin, is simply absurd. “M. Malefort 
had invented a lamp, to be used by Green, 
the diver, below the surface, but he was 
never able to put it in operation. It should 
be remembered that, at the depth of ninety 
feet, it is only ‘ blackness of darkness,’ and 
the only way the diver was able to accom- 
plish any thing was through the sense of 
feeling. 

“Having a diagram of the steamer, and 
the safe being in the state room adjoining 
the wheel-house, it was easily found. ‘In 
the cabin’ every thing is described as re- 
maining ‘untouched by decay, and to all 
appearances as if arranged by some careful 
aod tasteful hand.’ No diver ever entered 
the cabin. The peril of going down per- 
pendicularly to the deck where the safe 
stood was enough, without any attempt to 
enter the cabin, where, if the slightest en- 
tanglement of the air tube had occurred, it 
would have resulted in instant death, show 
the absurdity of the statement. But aside 
from the darkness, at a depth of over one 
hundred and sixty fect, the divers have uni- 
formly stated that every thing was covered 
to the depth of some inches with mud or 
sand. Such an accumulation of soil, over 
and inside this vast steamer, was one of the 
serious obstacles to raising her, which was 
attempted in vain. Had the bodies been 
as represented, they would have floated to 
the surface; and if they could have been 
seen, which was utterly impossible, they 
would have been found coated by the mass 
of deposit which had accumulated in every 
part of the steamer. If the diver commu- 
nicated as facts the statement published by 
the Detroit Advertiser, it is a gross and 
wanton imposition.” 


Safety During Thunder Storms, 


The records we are now making of the 
doings of the lightuing in various sections 
of the country, both far and near, prompts 
this communication. 


fear of lightning during thuuder storms; to 
such we say that thus far since steambvats 
have been in use, no case of loss of life by 
lightning has occurred in a steamboat or 
ocean steamer, in a period of fifty years or 
more; and since railroads have been in use, 
now about thirty or more years, no case of 
loss of life by lightniug bas ever been known 
in a railroad car. This wonderful exemp- 
tion, when it is considered that tens of mil- 
lions of passengers have been conveyed by 
these two facilities, is extraordinary, and 
should calm the feeling of the timid during 
thunder storms, while in steamboats, ocean 
steamers, or railroad cars. 

Second, No case of loss of life by light- 
ning has been known in an iron ship or 
iron building—this fact, with those stated 
in the next preceding paragraph, should 
effectually dispel the too prevaleut belief 
that metals are dangerous, from an erroneous 
supposed attraction for lightning—metals 
conduct lightning, but the attractive power 
probably does uot extend over a great 
amount of surface. 

Third, Vessels furnished with lightning 
conductors have never suffered injury from 
lightning, if the conductors were up and 
the continuity uninterrupted to the water; 
nor has death by lightning ever been known 
on board of a vessel thus furnished. 

Fourth, We have never known of but 
one death by lightning in a building far- 
nished with metallic conductors reared for 
the protection, and that occurred in the 
summer of 1855, at Little Prairie, Wiscon- 
sin. In relation to this death we have had 
considerable correspondence with the person 
who put up the conductor. 

Tron wire costing less than one cent per 
foot, and less than ove dollar per hun- 
dred feet, in. one single piece, is sufficient- 
ly large: for a lightwwiug conductor. Any 
méchanic of ‘ordinary capacity can put 
a rod.  Glasa iusulaturs, with screw 


ware and glassware stores in New York, for 


First, Many persons suffer greatly from | 


about twelve shillings per dozen. 


Persons 
who. want ornamental rods, can substitute 
copper wire of the same size. : 
‘Ourregister of thirteen years states the 
deaths by lightning at seven hundred and 
fifty (750) persons; the wounded we have 
dt counted; there are doubtless many hun- 
dreds. 
__ Persons struck down by lightning should 
be freely-drenched with cold water, and if 
peceseary the drenching should be continued 
forhours. 3 
We have no pecuniary interest direct or 
indircet, in furnishing or putting up light- 
ning conductors; our only object in making 
this notice is to give information. : 
We have printed asheet'giviog directions 
for putting up conductors, that will be sent 
to any person postage free, who ‘may desire 
a copy. E. MeriaM. 
Brooklyn Heights, June 9, 1956. 


English Surnames. 


The Registrar-General estimates that 
there are nearly forty thousand different 
surnames in England. It is estimated that 
among these there are 53,000 families bear- 
ing the name of Smith, and 51,000 bearing 
the name of Jones. The Smiths and Joneses 
alone are supposed to include about half a 
million of the population. ‘In an average 
it seems that 1 person in 73 isa Smith, 


/1 in 76 a Jones, 1 in 112 a Williams, 1 in 


148 a Taylor, 1 in 162 a Davies, and 1 in 
174 a Brown.” Among the list of pecu- 
liar names given we note the following: — 
Affection, Alabaster, Allbones, Awkward, 
Baby, Bolster, By (the shortest English 
name, ) Camomile, Corpse, Dagger, Kighteen, 
Fowls, Fussy, Gin, Hogsflesh, Idle, Jelly, 
Kiss, Lumber, Muddle, Nutbrown, Officer, 
Pocket, Quince, Rabbit, Sanctuary, Tombs, 
Unit, Vulgar, Waddle, Yellow, and Zeal. 
— Critic. 


Rowland Hill and the Robber. 


An anecdote has been related of the re- 
markable conduct of Rowland Hill to a 
highway robber, whom he reclaimed by 
great kindness, and took into his employ. 
In a faneral sermon preached at his decease, 
he gives the following remarkable account: 


‘‘ Many persons present were acquainted 
with the deceased, and have had it in their 
power to observe bis character and conduct. 
They can bear witness that I speak the 
truth when I assert that, for a considerable 
number of years past, he has proved himself 
a perfectly sober, honest, industrious, and 
religious man; faithfully performing, as far 
as lay in his power, the duties of his station 
in life, and serving God with constancy and 
zeal. And yet this very man—tbis virtu- 
ous and pious man—was once a robber on 
the highway. More than .thirty years ago, 
he stopped me on the public road, and de- 
manded my money. Not atall intimidated, 
I argued with him; I asked what could 
induce him to pursue so iniquitous and dan- 
gerous a course of life. ‘I have been a 
coachman,’ said he ‘but am now out of 
place; and, not being able to get a charac- 
ter, can obtain no employment, and there- 
fore am obliged to resort to this means of 
gaining subsistence.’ I desired him to call 
upon me; he promised he would, and he 
kept bis word. I talked further with him, 
and offered to take him into my service. He 
consented ; and ever since that period he 
has served me faithfully; and not me only, 
but he has faithfully served bis God. Aud 
instead of finishing his life in a public, ig- 
nominious manner, with a depraved and 
hardened mind, as he probably would soon 
have done, he has died in peace, rejoicing in 
hope, and prepared, we trust, for the society 
‘of just men made perfect.’ Till this day, 
this extraordinary occurrence has been con- 
fined to his breast and mine; I bave never 
mentioned it even to my dearest friend.” 


Warm Bathing. 


Many erroneous errors prevail respecting 
the use and properties of the warm bath. 
To many persons the idea of submersion in 
warm water, on a summer’s day, would be 
preposterous; but if it be rationally con- 
sidered, it will be found that the warm 
bath may be taken with equal or perbaps 
greater benefit in the summer, than in the 
winter. During hot weather, the secretions 
in the skin are much increased in quantity, 
and consequently a greater necessity exists 
that it should be kept perfectly free from 
obstructions. Another prevailing error re- 
specting warm baths is, that it tends to re- 
lax and enervate the body; for experience 
has sufficiently proved the fallacy of the 
opinion, and many physicians have pre- 
scribed its use to patients labouring under 
debility from disease, none of whom experi- 
enced such effects, but have all felt invigor- 
ated, and many restored to health and 
strength. Many persons are deterred from 
using the warm bath, especially in winter, 
from the fear of catching cold; but this fear 
is groundless, for it has been found that the 
warm. bath, by increasing the circulation on 
the surface of the body, renders it more 
capable of withstanding the effects of cold 
than it otherwise would bave been.— Popu- 
lar Errors Explained. 


Cure and Kill. 


The late Lord Gardestone, himself a 
valetudivarian, took the pains to inquire for 
those persons who had actually attested 
marvellous cures, and found that more than 
two-thirds of the number died very shortly 
after they had been cured. Sir Robert 
Walpole, Lords Bolingbroke and Wiuning- 
ton were killed by curemongers. 


Lafayette. 


In the third volume of the “Life of 
Washington,” by Washington Irving, just 
issued, we find the following interesting 
statement in relation to Lafayette : 

During his encampment in the neigh- 
bourhood of Philadelphia, Washington was 
repeatedly at that city, making himself 
acquainted with the military capabilities of 
the place and its surrounding country, and 
directing the construction of fortifications 
on the river. In one of these visits he 
became acquainted with the young Marquis 
de Lafayette, who had recently arrived 
from France, in company with a number of 
French, Polish, and German officers, among 
whom was the Baron de Kalb) The Mar- 
quis was not quite twenty years of age, yet 
had already been married nearly three years 
to a lady of rank and fortune. Full of the 
romance of liberty, he hid torn himself 
from his youthful bride, turned his back 
upon the gaieties and splendours of a 
court, and in defiance of impediments and 
difficulties multiplied in his path, had made 
his way to America to join its hazardous 
fortunes. 

He sent in his letters of recommendation 
to Mr. Lovell, Chairman of the Committee 
of Foreign Affairs, and applied the next 
day at the door of Congress to know bis 
success. Mr. Lovell came forth—in fact, 
was embarrassed by the number of foreign 
applications, many without merit. Lafay- 
ette immediately sent in the following note: 
‘‘ After my sacrifices, I have the right to 
ask two favours; one is, to serve at my own 
expense; the other, to commence by serv- 
ing as a volunteer.” This simple appeal 
had its effect; it called attention to his pe- 
culiar case, and Congress resolved, on the 
81st of July, that in consideration of his 
geal, hie illustrious family and connections, 
he should bave the rank of Major-General 
iu the army of the United States. It was 


fastening, can be had of some of the hard- | 


at a public dinner, where a number of mem- 
bera of Congress were present, that Lufay- 


HE PR B TERIAN. 


| ette first saw Washington. He immediate- | 


ly knew him, he said, from the officers who 
surrounded bim, by his commanding air 
and peraon. When the party was breaking 
up, Washington took him aside, compli- 
mented him in ® gracious manner on his 
disinterested zeal and the generosity of bis 
conduct, and invited him to make his head- 
yuarters his home. ‘I cannot promise you 
luxuries of a court,” said he, but as 
you have become an American soldier, you 
will doubtless accommodate yourself to the 
fare of an American army.” 


The Devil’s Marks! 
About ten days ago (says a contemporary) 


a woman, the wife of a labouring man resi- 
dent in the parish of Ruasbarkin, got, by 
some unknown instrumentality, a variety of 
singular marks upon her face, which some 
of ber neighbours are firmly persuaded were 
placed there by the devil bimself! It ap- 
pears that, in defiance of ber husband’s 
injunctions, the infatuated woman persisted 
in keeping a favourite black bottle, to which 
she made more secret visits than accorded 
with the preservation of her health and 
character. Svon after one of these visits, 
about the latter end of May last, she found 
it expedient to go to bed for an hour or two, 
and she retired accordingly about five o’clock 
in the afternoon, and in broad daylight, no 
person, as she alleges, being in the house at 
the time except herself. On awakening 
from her stupefaction, she was horrified to 
find that her forehead, nose, and cheeks 
were regularly tatooed with the most fantas- 
tic of all imaginary marks, in black, red, 
and blue; and that she bad got broad flame- 
coloured streaks, in imitation of a mous- 
tache, extending from the centre of her 
upper lip to the lobe of each ear !—in fact, 
no merryandrew ever presented an appear- 
ance so truly ridiculous. Her terror knew 
no bounds when, after washing with soap, 
scrubbing with sand, and using every possi- 
ble effort to remove these signals of disgrace, 
they retained their position in spite of all 
her efforts, and their traces are still mani- 
festly visible up till the present day! Per- 
baps her unfortunate hvsband—particularly 
if he knows any thing of the science of 
chemistry—could give some rational account 
of the apparent mystery; but the victim 
herself, and every other old woman of the 
neigbourhood, is quite persuaded that the 
devil had something to do with the affair. 
Since the date of this very extraordinary 
event, a greater number of black bottles 
have been deliberately smashed in the par- 
ish of Rasharkin than in any similar period 
of time within the memory of “the oldest 
inbabitant.””— Ulster paper. 


AND 


Urinity or Mores.—Mr. George Wil- 
kins, in the Agricultural Gazette, gives the 
following statement :—‘‘ The Journal of the 
Royal Agricultural Society affirms that in 
one year, and every year, full 60,000 bush- 
els of seed wheat, equul at this time to uear- 
ly $150,000 worth, are destroyed by wire- 
worms. If 60,000 bushels of seed are des- 
troyed, full 720,000 bushels of crop are 
prevented, equal in value, at this time, to 
upwards of $1,500,000 a year! If farm- 
ers, instead of killing moles, partridges, 
and pheasants, would protect them, 720,000 
more bushels of wheat would go every year 
into the Kuglish markets; but the creature 
designed by a kind Provicence to perform 
the chief part of this immense good is the 
mole. Some years since [ had two fields, 
one of which was full of wireworms, and 
the other was infested with them to the ex- 
tent of more than one-third part of it. My 
crops failed for the first two or three years 
the land was in my possession, but every 
year afterwards they improved, and at length 
rapidly. The cause was this:—I bought 
all the live moles I could obtain first at 3s 
a dozen, then at 2s., and turned them down 
in my fields; and one year in which I had 
8 quarters of barley on an acre and nearly 
7 quarters of wheat, the moles were at work 
all the summer, and in such numbers that, 
as I walked among the growing crops, the 
ground under my feet was I?ke a honey- 
comb; but that was the last year I hada 
mole on my land; their work being done, 
their food—the former pests to my crops— 
being all consumed, the little innocent work- 
men, who had performed for me a service 
beyond the powers of all the men in my 
parish, migrated to my neighbours to per- 
form for them the same kind of benefit they 
had for me; but of course, death met them 
at every move, and soon the whole colouy 
was destroyed. I will add that nowI will 
allow all farmers in this country to turn 
upon the glebe I myself occupy, all the 
moles from their farms they can bring, 
being convinced they would do me no in- 
jury; but, if I happen to have a wireworm, 
they would by destroying him do me good.” 


THE YELLow Locust.—Mr. S. Cune of 
Brattleboro, Vermont, writes the Country 
Gentleman as follows:—‘I will tell you 
how I managed to get a grove of Yellow 
Locust trees. About twenty years ago I 
sowed half a pound of locust seeds in beds, 
the same as I sow beets or carrots. I pre- 
pared my seed by pouring hot water on it 
and letting it stand a few hours. The next 
spring [ took up my scedling trees, and set 


| them out on a piece of ground that was 


so poor that it would hardly turf over. I 
ploughed some furrows twelve or fifteen feet 
apart, laid the roots of my seedling trees into 
them, about two feet apart, covered them 
with my hoe, righted them up with my 
hands, aud let thei go without further cul- 
tivation. At this time I have a beauti- 
ful grove of trees, straight and thrifty, and 
many of them long enough for fence posts. 
The effect on the land is wonderful. It 
produces ten times the feed it did before 
the trees were set out. When I took pos- 
session of my farm, I found that acre bad 
been skinned until it was almost worth- 
less. Now it produces double the feed of 
any acre of pasture [ have. [ take po lit- 
tle pride in showing my trees, and the 
luxuriant growth of white clover uuder 
them.” 


Fertitizer For Frower 
bas beeu discovered that, for the geverality 
of flowers, and more especially fur gerani- 
ums, and the most delicate specimens of the 
lily tribe, common glue diluted with a suf.- 
ficient portion of water, forms a richer ma- 
nure than guano or any other yet discover- 
ed. Plants placed in sand, on the worst 
soils, display more beauty and vigour when 
watered with this composition, than those 
grown in the richest mold, and only wet 
with water. 


SpaRE THE Birps.—Crows and Dlack- 
birds, despite the opinion to the contrary, 
do more govd than harm, since they des. 
troy more insects than grain; and single 
insects of some kinds, do more hurm in a 
season by their increase, than a flock of 
crows could effect. Beyond all question, 
the great increase of late years, of all sorts 
of destructive insects, is owing to the clown- 
ish, infamous custom of killing insectivor- 
ous birds—and there are scarcely any birds 
which are not insectivorous. Swallows are 
the natural enemies of the swarming in- 
sects, living almost entirely upon them, 
taking their food upon the wing. The 
moral of this is that the husbandman should 
cultivate the society of swallows about his 
laud and buildings. Sparrows and wrens 
feed upon the crawling insects which lurk 
within the buds, foliage, and flowers of 
plants. The wrens are pugnacious, and a 
little box in a cherry tree will soon be ap- 
propriated by them, and they will drive 
away other birds that feed upon the fruit, 
a hint that cherry growers should re- 
member aud act upon. Thrusbes, blue 
birds, jays, and crows prey upon grass- 
hoppers, crickets, locusts, and the larger 


beetles. A single fumily of jaya will cone ! 


sume 20,000 of these in a season of three | 
months. The woodpeckers are armed with | 
a stout, long bill, to penetrate the wood of 
trees, where the borers deposit their larvae. 
They live almost entirely upon these worms. 
For the insects that come abroad only dur- 
ing the night, nature has provided a check 
in the nocturnal barn owl, which take their 
food upon the wing. 


Prorits oF A VINE.—A late paper gives 
a statement of the cost and profits of an Isa- 
bella grape vine. The cost of labour is put 
down at 25 cents yearly, in ——. and 
dressing. The profits are five to six bush- 
els of grapes annually, besides the orna- 
mental effect of a beautiful vine around the 
premises. Weare surprised that every cot- 
tage or dwelling, both in the city and coun- 
try, is not beautified by one or more vines. 


HANNAH More’s PuppinG.—Six ounces 
of apples chopped fine, six ounces of suet 
chopped fine, six ounces of bread grated, 
six ounces of currants, six ounces of raisins, 
stoned and chopped, six ounces of sugar, six 
eggs well beaten, three ounces of candied 
peel, half a nutmeg grated, and a glass of 
brandy. These ingredients to be well mix- 
ed and boiled in a well buttered quart 
would for three hours. Tuis pudding should 
be mixed the day before it is cooked. It is 
a rich pudding fur company, and not expen- 
sive. 


CHILDREN'S COLUMN, 


HE NEVER SWEARS. 

‘‘Mother,” said a little boy, “you know 
Henry G , the deaf and dumb boy, don’t 
you?” 

“Yes, my son.” 

‘¢ Well, mother, he never swears.” 

“‘Of course not, my dear,” said the mother, 
‘‘he cannot speak—he is dumb.” 

“Well, I know that; but then he never 
swears any way. He might write it, you 
know, but he never dues; he is a good boy.” 

Young swearer! would you have been wil- 
ling to write the first oath you uttered? Or 
would you now be willing to write an oath on 
nice white paper, in a firm hand, and show it 
to your parents or Sunday-school teacher, or to 
any of the friends whose Jove and esteem you 
desire? Would you feel proud of it as you 
would of an exercise in composition? No, no; 
you would be ashamed of it, for it is a low, de- 
testable vice. Remember the Bible says, “ For 
every idle word ye shall be brought into judg- 
ment.” The oaths you utter are written—they 
are written in your memory—in God’s memory! 
And the time will come when the dark cata- 
logue will be brought up for your condemna- 
tion. O, swearer! whether young or old, add 
no more to what is already written! ; 

But there are many little boys, I trust, who 
read this, who, like the deaf and dumb boy, 
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EMOVAL.—Rosertr Carter & BroTHERs re- 

spectiully inform their friends and customers 

that they have removed from N». 285 Broadway to 

ap 530 Broadway, corner of Spring Street, New 
ORK. 
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By the same author. 18mo. 


“never swear any way,” not even in their 
thoughts. Dear children, never yield to the 
temptation. Sume boys think it is manly to 
sweur, but there is nothing noble or manly 
about it 


As I was going along the street today, I ! 


passed a well-dressed man, whom I might have 
thought a gentleman if I had not heard him 
swear! If he had been dressed like a king I 
should have despised him after that. 

O, let your lips be as free from profanity as 
those of the dumb boy! Let your tongue be as 
guiltless in this respect as his pencil. ‘ Thou 
shalt not take the name of the Lord thy God in 
vain; for the Lord will not hold him guiltless 
that taketh his name in vain.”—S. S. Ad. 


THE FORGET-ME-NOT. 
“Grandmother,” said little Gretchen, “ why 
do you call this beautiful flower, blue as the 
sky, growing by this brook, ‘ furget-me-not?’” 


child,” said the grandmother, “I ae- 


companied once your father, who was gving 
on a long journey, to this brook. He told me 
when I saw this little flower, I must think of 
him; and so we have always called it the 
‘furget-me-not.’ 

Said happy little Gretchen, “I have neither 


parents, nor sisters, nor friends, from whom I ; 


am parted. Ido not know whom I can think 
of when I see the ‘forget-me-not.’ ” 
“IT will tell you,” said her grandmother, 


“some one of whom this flower may remind |, 


you—Ilim who made it. 
meaduw says, ‘Remember Gud ;’ every flower 
in the garden and the field says to us of its 
Creator, ‘ Furget-me-not.’ ” 


AFRAID OF LEARNING TO SWEAR. 

A little boy, on returning from school one 
day, was observed to be quite thoughtful and 
sad. His mother inquired the cause; when he 
burst into tears, and said: —‘ I wish you would 
not send me to that school any longer; the 
boys all swear so, that I am afraid I shall learn 
to swear too.” 


THE FATHER AND HIS DAUGHTER. 

During a series of religious meetings, held 
in the school-house of a small village, a very 
little girl became much interested fur the sal- 
vation of her soul. Her father, a hater of holi- 
ness, who lived next door to the place of meet- 
ing, finding that his little daughter was so 
much interested in the meetings, and had been 
furward to be prayed for, strictly forbade her 
again entering the ‘‘house of prayer.” The 
poor little girl was much oppressed, and knew 
not what to do, but obeyed her father until the 
next meeting was nearly half through, then 
slipping out without his knowledge, and get- 


ting through a hole in the back yard fence, she | 
hastily ran to the meeting. It was some time | 


before her father missed her, but when he found 
her gone, he went immediately to the meeting, 
where she was on her knees, with others whom 
the people of God were praying for. Sv en- 
raged was he, that he went directly forward, 


and took her in his arms, to carry her from the 


place. As he raised her from her knees, she 
looked up with a heavenly smile, and said, ‘It 
is tuo late now, pa; I have given my heart to 
the Saviour.” 
hardened sinner; he, too, sank on his knees, 
while he was prayed for; and very suvon he 
found that Saviour he had in vain attempted to 
shut out from his daughter’s heart. 


A STREET SWEEPER. 


Not long since a gentleman was crossing 
one of our streets, where a little girl was 


sweeping off the mad. Her little hand was © 


opened as he passed, and he placed, as he 
supposed, in haste, a penny therein. She im- 
mediately fullowed him, calling, ‘*Gentleman, 
gentleman, see what you bave given me.” 
The gentleman stopped, and she handed him 
an eagle, saying she did not think be meant to 
give her more than a penny. He asked why 
she did not keepit. She replied, ‘ That would 
not have been right.” 
astonishment, and inquired of whom she 
learned that. “In the Sunday-schovul,” was 
the reply. Le then inquired her name, age, 
and residence. Iler mother, she said, was 
very poor, and lived in an obscure place. 
While he ws talking with her, sume fifteen 
or twenty persons were gathered around them, 
and a contribution was proposed, which re- 
sulted in the sum of about fifteen dollars. The 
gentleman called to see the little girl and her 
mother, and finding the statement he received 
verified, placed the mother in g tenement of 
his own, free of rent, and has taken the little 
girl to educate. 


ALUABLE THEOLOGICAL WORKS—For sale 

at low prices, by Smits & Enoxisn, No. 36 
North Sizth Street, Philadelphia.—Turretini Theo-— 
Jogia. 4 vols. Geneva edition. Smyth on Pres- 
bytery and Prelacy. 8vo. Patterson’s Commen- 
tary on Hebrews. 8vo. Fairbairn on Prophecy. 8vo. 
Macculloch’s Lectures on Isaiah. 4 vols. 8vo. 
Gill’s Commentary. 9 vols. 4to. Augustini Opera 
Omnia. 8 vols. Royal 8vo. Ralph Erskine’s 
Works. 10 vole, 8vo. Charnock’s Works. 9 vols. 
Rvo. Baxter’s Practical Works. 4 vols 8vo. Bos- 
ton’s Complete Works. 12 vole. 8vo. And a large 


assortment of.vare and standard works ip every de- 


partment of Theological’ Laterature, 


Every flower in the | 


This was much for the 


He looked at her with — 


Blossoms of Childhood. Ismo. 50 cents. Contri- 
; butions of Q.Q. By Jane Taylor. 18mo. 50 cents. 
! Abbeokutta. By Miss Tucker. 18mo. 50 cents. 
| May Dundas. By Mrs. Geidart. I8mo. 50 cents. 
Fitz Harold, or the Temptation. 18mo. 40 cents. 
Ashton Cottage; A Tale. 18mo. 4 cents. 
ROBERT C4aRTER & BROTHERS, 

| 530 Broadway, curner of Spring street, New York. 
| july 5—3t 


AMES n. ana lea-Veuier, 


South Eighth street, below Walnut, Philadelphia 
—Has now on hand an excellent assortment of 


fees, Fruits, Spices, &c., of the finest qualities, 
which he will sell in the origina) packages, or at 
retail, on the most reasonable terms. Also, Extra 


delivered to any part of the city. jan 1—tf 
A CHERRY P«CTORAL—For the rapid 
cure of Coughs, Colds, Hoarseness, Influenza, 
Bronchitis, Wheeping Cough, Croup, Asthma, In- 
cipient Consumption, and for the relief of con- 
sumptive patients in advanced stages of the disease. 
We need not speak to the puniic of its virtues. 
Throughout every town, and almost every hamlet 
of the American States, its wonderful cures of pul- 
monary complaints have made it already known. 
Nay, few are the families in any civilized country 
. On this continent without some personal experience 
| of its effects; and fewer yet the communities any 
' where which have not amoung them some living 
trophy of its victory over the subtle and dangerous 
diseases of the throat and Jungs. While it is the 
most powerful antidote yet known to man for the 
formidable and d :ngerous diseases of the pu!monary 
organs, it is alxo the pleasantest and safest remedy 
that can be emp'oyed for infants and young persous, 
Parents should have it in store against the insidious 
enemy that steals upon them unprepared. We 
| have abundant grounds to believe the Cherry Pec- 
' toral saves mure lives by the consumptivns it pre- 
vents than those it cures. Keep it by you, and 
- cure your colds while they are curable, nor neglect 


i 
i 


them unt! no human skill can master the inexorable 
canker that, fastened on the vitals, eats your life 
away. All know the dreadful fatality of tung dis- 
orders, and as they know, too, the virtues of this 
remedy, we need not do more than to assure them 
it is still made the best it can be We spare no 
cost, no care, no toil, to produce it the most per- 
fect possible, and thus affurd those who rely on it 
the best agent which our skill can furnish for their 
cure. 

Prepared by Dre. J.C. AYER, 
Practical and Analytical Chemist, Loweli, Mass. 
And sold by Frederick Brown, corner of Fifth 

and Chestnut streets, Philadelph:a; Fahnestock & 
Co., Pittsburg, Pennsylvama; D. R. Jones & Co., 
Harrisburgh, Pennsyivania; C. A. Morris & Co., 
York, Pennsylvania; RK. P. Hunter & Co., Reading, 
Pennssivania; Dexter & Neuayer, Aibany, New 
York; Hegerman, Clark & Co., New York city; 
Lee & Butler, Hartford, Connecticut; Thompson & 
Booth, Bridgeport, Connecticut, and by all drug- 
gists and dealers in medicine every where. 
july 5—16¢ 


f be, E HALLIG; or the Sheepfold in the Waters. 


Schleswig. Translated from the German of Bier- 
natzki. By Mrs. Geoige P. Marsh. With a Bio- 
graphical Sketch of the author. 12mo, muslin. $1. 
Contents.—Chapter 1. The Island Home. 2. The 
Betrothed. 3. The Shipwreck. 4. The City Belle. 
5. The Great World. €. Consolation. 7. The 
Policy of Nations. 8. Conscience. 9. Remorse. 
10. Resignation. 1!. Earthly Love and Christian 
Faith. 12 Philosophy. falsely'so called. 13. The 
Disappointment. 14. The Search for Truth. 15. 
Portry and Prose. 16. The Ebb Walkers. 17 The 
Warning and the Rescue. 18. The New Birth. 
19. The Parting. 20. The Communion. 21. The 
' Farewell. 22. Repentance. 23. The Fiood. 
24 Sights. 25. Conciusion. 
Biernatzki, the author of this work, was the 
~ grandson of an exiled Polish nobleman. He died 
in the zenith of his fame, leaving ‘* The Hallig”’ as 
his chef d’auvre. In Germany it is very popular, 
and has run through several editions. It is re- 
markable for brilliant descriptions of nature and 


' natural phenomena, for profound discussions of 


momentous themes, and expecially in its pictures 
of the Hailig, for reve ations of an entirely new 
phare of human life. A poetic spirit pervades it 
thronghout, and frequently crystallizes into gems 
of rare purity and brilliancy. The translation 13 so 
idiomatic and elegant that it might we!l pass for an 
Original Euglish work. Just »ubl.shed by 
3 GOULD & LINCOLN, 
july 5—3t 59 Washingtun street, Boston. 
BY BELLS! BELLS!—At the Troy Bell 
Foundry.—Jones & Hitcucock. Proprieto:s, 
manufacture and keep constantly on hand Bells 
for Churches, Factories, Steamboats, Sch»ol houses, 
Piautations, Locometives, and Fire Alarms, vary 
ing in size from 30 to 3000 pounds, keyed on every 
variety of letter in the musical scale, which are cast 
in Patent Metallic Casings, and hung with ** Hi’. 
' dreth’s”? Patent Rotary Yuke. Frames, Wheels, 
Tolling Hammers, Wrenches, and Springs attached 
to clapper, complete in every part. 
given for durability and tone, not to be surpassed. 
Parties wishing to purchase, would find it to their 
interest to call and examine, or address us at Troy, 
Rensselaer county, New York, before purchasing. 
jan 19—ty 


WOAL.—The undersigned respectfully invite the 
J atiention of their frends ans the public to 
their large assortment of White Ash Coal, prepared 
' for family use, which they now offer fur sale at 
$4.50 per ton, for Broken, Egg, and Stove. Orders 
will receive prompt attention if sent to their Yard, 
No 19. Richm: nd, or to their Office, No. 36 Wal- 
nut street, Philadelphia. 
july 12—4t MACTIER & STEEL. 
HE UNITED STATES LIFE INSURANCE, 
ANNUITY, AND TRUST COMPANY. — 
BUILDING, Office 
south-east corner Third and Chestnut streets.— CaP- 
ITAL, ascertained value of Premiums and Assets, 
January Ist, 1855, $1,240,629.06.—The eminent 
success which has resulted to this Company arises 
chiefly from ite distinctive and simple plan of opera- 
tion, combining stability with security, perpetuity 
and availability. Annual Dividends convertible in 
cash, or appropriated to the payment of premiums. 
Premium payments quarterly, &c., see Prospectus. 
In the Savine FUND DEPARTMENT, Mounny is ce- 
ceived DAiLy. Also, Monpay EvENINGs on de- 
posit, in large or smal] sums, on which interest is 
allowed of tive pen cent. Thuis is the oldest five 
per cent. interest paying Company in the City and 
State. Money paid back without notice, as usual. 
DIRECTORS. 
Stephen R. Crawford, William M. Godwin, 
Lawrence Johnesox., George McHenry, 
Ambrose W. Thompson, | James Devereux, 


Benjamin W. Tinglev, Gustavus English, 
Pau! b. Guadare, M.D. John Ely. 
Steppers R. Cnawrorp, President. 
Lawrence Jounson, Vice-President. 
Fisx, Ser’y and Treasurer. 


MEDICAL EXAMINERS. | 

Paul B. Goddard, M.D., Aiexander C. Hart M.D, 

Ip attendance at the ‘thee of the Company, 
frem 11 o’clock, A, M., to 2 o’clock, P.M. 


A complee Catalogue of our stock now ready, 
june lé—tf 


and will be sent to thuse desiring it. 


oct 26—jy* 


Commentary on the Hebrews. 8 vols. $12. Dr. 


Life of Captain Vicars. 16mo. 75 cents. 


Memoirs of the Rev. Dr. Mason. 8vo. 


Evening Incen:e. 


Guth- 


Dr. Tyng’s Israel of 


ARM LANDS FOR SALE.—The Illinois Central 
' Railroad Company is now prepared to sell over 
two millions of acres of FKarmivg Lande, in tracts of 
forty acres and upwards, on long credits and at low 
rates of interest. These lands were granted by the 
Government, to aid in the construction of this Rail- 
road, and include some of the richest and most fer- 
tile Prairies in the State, interspersed here and there 
with magnificent groves of oak and other timber. 
The Road extends from Chicago on the Northeast 
to Cairo at the South, and frem thence to Galena and 
Dunleith, in the Northwest extreme of the State; 
and as all the lands lie within fifteen miles on each 
side of this Road, ready and cheap means are af- 
forded by it for transporting the products of the 
lands to any of those points, and from thence to 
Eastern and Seathers markets. Moreover, the rapid 

wth of flourishing towns and villages along the 
ine, and the great increase in population by immi- 
ration, &c., affurd a substantial and growing home- 
emand for farm produce. 

The soil is a dark, rich mould, from one to five 

feet in depth, is gently rolling and peculiarly fitted 
for grazing catte and sheep, or the culuvation of 
wheat, Indian corn, &c. 
Economy in cultivating and great productiveness 
are the well known characteristics of Lilinow lands. 
‘Trees are not required to be cut down, stumps 
grubbed, or stone picked off, as ie generally the 
case in cultivating new land io the wider ~tates. 
The first c:op of Indian corn, planted on the newly 
broken sod, usually repays the cost of pluughiag 
and fencing. 

Wheat sown on the newly-turned sod is sure to 
yield very large profits. A man with a plongh and 
two yoke of oxen will break one and a half to two 
acres per day. Contracis can be made for break- 
ing, ready for corn or wheat, at from $2 to $2.50 
per acre. By judicious management, the land 
be ploughed and tenced the first, and under a hig 
state of cultivation the secund year. 

Corn, grain, cattle, &c., will be forwarded at rea- 
sonable rates to Chicago for the Eastern market, 
and to Cairo for the southern. The larger yield on 
the cheap lands of Illinois over the high-priced lands 
in the Eastern and Midd'e States, is known to be 
much more than sufficient to pay the difference of 
transpo:tation to the Eastern market. 

- B.tuminous coal 18 mined at several points along 
the Road, and is a cheap and desirable fuel. It can 
be delivered at several points along the Road at 
$1.50 to $4 per ton; wood can be had at the same 
ratee per cord. 

Those who think of settling in Iowa or Minnesota, 
should bear in mind, that lands there of any value, 
along the water courses and for many miles inland, 
have been disposed of—that for those located in the 
interior, there are no conveniences for transporting 
the produce to market, railroads not having been in- 
troduced there. That to send the produce of these 
lands, one to two nundred miles by wagon to market, 


ting them; and hence, government lands thus situ- 
ated, at $1.25 per acre, are not so good investmente 
as the land of this Company at the prices fixed. 

The same remarks huld good in relation to the 
lands in Kaneas and Nebrarka, for although vacant 
Jands may be tound nearer the water courses, the 
distance to market is far greater, and every hundred 
miles the produce of those lands is carried either 
in wagons, or interrupted water communications, 
increases the expense of transportation, which must 
be borne by the seulers, in the reduced price of 
their products ; and to that extent precisely are the 
incomes from their farms, and, of course, on their 
investments, annually and every year reduced. 

The great fe-tility of the lands now offered for 
sale by this Company, and their consequent yield 
over those of the Eastern and Middle States, is much 
more than sufficient to pay the difference in the cost 


furnished by this Road, and others with which it con- 

nects, the operations of which are not interrupted 

by the low water of summer, or the frost of winter. 
PRICE AND TERMS OF PAYMENT. 

The price will vary from $5 to $25, according to 


Kate Kilborn. By |. 
Southern Cross 


fresh imported Black and Green Teas, Sugars, Coi- 


Rochester Flour, in barrels, half-barrels, and bags, 
xr Goods carefully packed for the country, or 


—A Tale of Humvle Life on the Coast of 


location, quality, &c. Contracts for deeds may be 
made during the year 1856, stipulating the purchase 
money to be paid in five annual instaliments. The 
' first to become due in two years from the date of 
contract, and the others annually thereafter. The 
last payment will become due at the end of the sixth 
year from the date of the contract. 

Interest will be charged at only three per cent. 
per annum. As a security to the performance of 
the contract, the first two years’ interest must be 
paid in advance, and it must be understood that at 
least one-tenth of the land purchased shall yearly 
be brought under cultivation. Twenty per cent. 
from the credit price will be deducted for cash. 
The Company’s construction bonds wili be received 
as cash. 

Ready framed farm buildings, which can be set 
up in a few days, can be ubtained from responsible 
persons. They will be twelve feet by twenty feet, 
divided into one living and three bed-rooms, and 
will cost complete set up on ground chosen any 
where along the Road, $150 in cash, exc'usive of 
transportation. Larger buildings may be contracted 
for at proportionate rates. The Company will for- 
ward all the materials for such buildings over their 
Road promptly. Special arrangements with dealers 
can be made to supply those purchasing the Cum- 
pany’s lands with fencing materials, agricultural 
tools, and an outfit of provisions in any quantity, at 
the lowest wv holesale prices. 

It is believed that the price, long credit, and low 
rate of interest charged tur these lands, will enable 
a man with a few hundred dollars in cash and ordi- 
nary industry, to make himself independent before 
all the purchase money becomesdue. In the mean- 
' time, the rapid settlement of the country will proeba- 

bly have increared their value four or five fold. 
' When required, an experienced person will accom- 
| pany applicants, to give information and aid in se- 
. lecting lands. 


+ 


Xr Circulars, containing numerous instances of 


. successful farming, signed by respectable and well- 

known farmers living in the neighbourhood of the 
Railread lands, throughout the State—also the cost 
of fencing, price of cattle, expense of harvesting, 
threshing, &c., by contract—or any other informa- 
tion—will be cheerfully given, on application, either 
personally or by letter, in English, French, or Ger- 
Inan, addressed to JOHN WILSON, 

Land Commissioner of the [ilinois Central 

Railroad Company, 

Office, up to the Ist of May, No. 52 Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. After that date in the new 
Stone Passenger Depot, foot ot South Water street. 

ap 17—6mn 


ys INSURANCE.—The Girard Fire and Ma- 
rine Insurance Company, No. 62 Walout street, 
West of Third street, Philadelphia, authorized cap- 
ital, $300,000, will insure against loss or damage 
by fire, on Houses, Stores, Household Furniture, 
and Merchandize generally. 
Hon. JOEL JONES, President. 
Hon. G. W. WOODWARD, Vice-President. 
JOHN S. McMULLIN, Secretary. 
JAMES B. ALVORD, Assistant Secretary. 
feb 2—6m* 


AW AGENCY.—Janes C. Davis, Attorney and 
Counsellor-at-Law. All business entrusted 
will be promptly attended to. Address him at 
Montpelier, Richmond county, North Carolina. 
oct (3—12m 


B= ! BELLS !—The Subscribers, at their long 
established and enlarged Foundry, manufac- 
ture upon an improved method, and keep constant- 
ly on hand, a large assortment of their superior 
Bells, of all descriptions suitable for Fire Alarms, 
Churches, Academies, Factories, Steamboats, Plaa- 
tations, &c., mounted with their * Rotating Yoke,” 
and other improved Hangings, which insure the 
safety of the Bell, with ease and efficiency in ring- 
ing. Warrantee given of tone and durability. For 
full particulars as to Chimes, Keys, Weights, &c., 


apply for Circular to 
A. MENEELY’S SONS, 
ap 5—ly* West Troy, Albany county, New York. 


ERKELEY WARM SPRINGS, VIRGINIA.— 
This watering place is situated five miles 
south of the Hancock Depot, a point on the Balti- 
‘more and Ohio Railroad, 123 miles west of Balti- 
more, and 55 east of Cumberland, Maryland. Pas- 
sengers arrive from the West at I! o’clock A.M., 
and trom the East at 3 P. M., and are conveyed to 
the Springs in fine coaches over a smonth graded 
, road. From Sir John’s, two and a half miles dis- 
, tant, there is telegraphic communication with all 
: parts of the United States. The waters of Berkeley 
| are in high repute as a remedial agent in rheama- 
| tism, and in most of the diseases engendered by a 
residence in low, warm, and damp climates. The 
Hotel and bathing accommodations, in extent and 
elegance, are surpassed by nune in the country, 
while pure air, picturesque mountain scenery, and 
facify of access, recommend it particularly to the 
pleasure and he:lth-seeking population of the At- 
Jantic cities and Jower country. Those wishing to 
recure quarters fur the summer will address the 
_ Pruprietor, JOHN STROTHER, 
Berkeley Springs, Morgan county, Virginia. 
june 28—4t* 


' cents, and $1 per day for single rooms. 
Warrantee . 


! 


SMITHSONIAN HOUSE Baoapway, cor- 

oF Houston Street, New Yorx.—Guod 
rooms and board $1.75 per day; or 50 cents, 75 
Parlours 
with bed rooms, $1.50 to $3 per day. Meals extra 
—at all hours, and as ordered, thus affording all 
the advantages of the American and European sys- 
tems of Hotel management, with a commodations 
equal, and at prices fully one-third less than at other 
first-class hotels, having a desirable locaton, which, 
in this most central and costly spot, must utterly 


defy competition. 
june 28—4t SIDNEY KOPMAN, Proprietor. 


ED SW*ET SPRINGS, ALLEGHENY COUN- 
TY, VIRGINLA.—These Springs are situated 
sixteen miles east of the Greenbrier White Sulphur, 
one mile north of the Old Sweet, and forty-eight 
miles from Bonsack’s, on the Virginia and Tennes- 
see Kailroad, from which Summerson, Kent & Co. 
keep a full supply of coaches running daily, through 
in daylight, to this place, and to the White Suiphur 
Springs, having no night travel. 

These waters are Chilybeate, differing in their 
gaseous and saline ingredients, varying in their 
temperature from seventy-three to eighty degrees 
Fahrevheit, forming two ladies’? and one gentle 
mav’s Red Sweet Baths, the most exhilarating and 
delightful Baths in the United States. There is also 
another Bath and Spring near the hotel, precisely 
similar in temperature and effects to the Uld Sweet, 
one mile from this, giving visitors to this place the 
advantages of the watersof both places. The waters 
are Tonic, Alterative, and Aperrent, suited to cases 
of extreme debility, diarrhea of the moet obstinate 
character; also rheumatism, cutaneous affections, 
and chronic diseases of the stomach, liver, spleen, 
&c. (Refer to the various authors on the Mineral 
Springs of Virginia for tne analysis.) 

There is on the premises a reading room, fur- 
nished with a variety of newspapers frum all parts 
of the Union. Also ten pin alleys and other amuse- 
ments. The services of Volandt’s Bund of Music 
of Baltimore, has been secured. ; 

The proprietor having the satisfaction to know 
that he has given satisfaction. heretofore to his 
visitors, and to sustain the high reputation of the 
Red Sweet, has been induced to extend his accom- 
modations, flattering himself that hie future labours 
will insure a fu‘) portion of the public patronage. 

There is a post office st this place, and daily 


— 
AMPS, CHANDELIERS, &c.—Cornelj 


would cost much more than the expense of cultiva-— 


of transportation, especially in view of the facilities — 
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& Co., Manufecterers af Lampe Oba eve, 
Gas Fixtures, &c. Store, No. 176 Chestnet street ; 
Manufactory, No. 181 Cherry street, Philadel pha. 
next Session of this Institution will 

on Monday, the Sth of May, and close oa Friday, 


the 26th of September, 


TERMS PER HALF SEssION. 
Ia the Primary Vepartment, 
In the Higher Department, 
Tuition in common English branches, 
Higher 
Incidentals, - - - 
Frence and Germ»n, each, 
Music on the Piano, - 10 00 
Boarding pupils will be received into the family 
of the Principa! on the fu'lowing terme: 
For board, tuition, use of books, and of bed and 
bedding, fuel, lights, washing and mending, per 
half session, $40, to be paid strictly in advance. 
Circulars fall particulars can be ob- 
tained wn application to the Principal. 
The Institutes under the care of the Presbytery 
of Newton, and is located in the pleasant and 
healthy village of Nawton, the county seat of Sus- 
sex county, New Jersey, sbout three heurs ride 
from Ne« York city by the Morrie and Keeez, and 
Sussex Railroads. The buildings are new and large, 
and stand on an eminence which overlooks the vil- 
lage and the surruunding country for a great dis- 
tance. 
J. Sarpronp Smitn, A. M., Principal and Inetruc- 
tor in Matnematica and Natural S-iences. 
Acpeat Gaaves, A B., Instroctor in Ancient and 
Modern Languages, and Music. 


There are also two Assistants in the English 
branches. 

The Primary Department is under the charge of 
Mies L, F. Temece. ap 5—tf 


HESTNUT STREET FEMALE SEMINARY.— 
Principals, Maay L. Bonney and 
A. Ditrarve, 524 Cheetrut street, Philadelphia. 

The thirteenth Session of this Inatitution (Boxrd- 
ing = Day School) will open on Monday, Septem- 

er Ist. 

In addition to an extended and thorough conrse 
of English studies, literary and scientific, superior 
facilities are secured in Music and French. A 
French lady in the family will give to boarders the 
advantages of French Conversation. | 

Asa the number of pupils is limited in both de- 
partmer ts, any one desiring to enter for less thana 
year, should state definitely this desire, when ap- 
plying for admig:ion. 

Particulars from Circulars. 

References.— Rev. H. A. Boardman, D. D., Phila- 
delphia; Kev David Malin, do.; Rev. C. Wade- 
worth, do.; Rev. M. G. Clark, do.; Rev. J. Newton 
Brown, D.D., do.; Rev. William B. Jacobs, do.; 
Rev. E. Lathrop, D D, New York City; Rev. A. 
D. Gillette, do.; Rev. R. Babcock, D. D., do.; Rev. 
R. Fuller, D. D., Baltimore; Rev. G. Kempton, 
New Brunswick, New Jersey; Rev. Thomas Ram- 
baut, Savannah, Georgia; Rev. Howatd Mal- 
com, D. D., Lewisburg, Pennsylvania; 8. B. Wool- 
worth, LL D., Albany, New York ; Hon. Charles 
B. Penrose, Philadelphia; Paul T. Jones, Esq., do.; 
Colonel A. G. Waterman, do.; Hon. R. W. Barn- 
well, Beaufort, South Carolina; Robert A. Ezell, 
Esq., Warrenton, North Caroliaa ; John B. Semple, 
Esq., Pittsburg, Pennsylvania; George Doug'ase, 
Esq., Louisville, Kentucky; T. Fuller, M. D., 
Beaufort, South Carolina; George W. Eaton, D. D., 
Hamilton, New York; and George W. Jackson, 
Esq., Pittsburg, Pennsylvania. june 21—13t 


ITUATION WANTED.—A gentleman well quali- 
fied to give instructions in Ancient and Mod- 
ern Languages and Mathematics, is desirous of 
procuring a situation as Principal of a High School, 
or as private Tutor. He is also prepared to give 
lessons upon the guitar and in vocal music. 
Address, DANIEL KIRKWOOD, 
President of Delaware College, Newark, Delaware. 
july 
JOSELAND FEMALE INSTITUTE.—Thie I[n- 
stitution is located in a beautiful and healthful 
country, near the village of Hartsville, on the Old 
York Road, nineteen miles from Philadelphia, with 
which there is daily communication by two lines of 
Stages. The number of boarding pupile is limited, 
in order that they may receive thorough instruction 
from the Principal, and may enjoy the comfort, and 
personal training, and care of home. Due promi- 
nence is given to daily religious instruction. The 
year is divided into two Sessions of twenty-one 
weeks, one commencing on the first Wednesday in 
: May, the other on the first Wednesday in Noveme- 
ber. Circulars, containing further particulars, may 
be obtained by addressing the Principal, 
| Rev. J. BELVILLE, 
Hartsville, Bucks county, Pennsylvania. 
aug 12—+tf 


EST JERSEY COLLEGIATE SCHOOL— 

Mount Holly, New Jersey—Designed to pre- 

pare boys thoroughly for college, or business. Rev, 

Samuei Mitcer, A. M., Principal, assisted by an 
amole number of well qualified teachers, 

Mount Holly is a pleasant and healthful village, 
of easy access from both New York and Philadel- 
phia by railroad, and several lines daily. The 
' School occupies an elevated situation just beyond 
the outskirts of the village. 

The Summer Term commences May 8th. 

Price—$125 per term of twenty-two weeks. 


New scholars received at any time, paying from the 
date of entrance only. For a Prospectus, &c., 2 
| dress the Principal. may 3—t! 


' T,{ OR SALE —A very flourishing Boarding School 
of the highest character, in a most desirable 
' Jocation near Philadelphia, is offered for sale on 
reasonable terms. A competent man may readily 
save from two thousand to three thousand dollars 
each year. | 
The reasons of the present proprietor for wishing 
, to sel! will commend themselves to any applicant, 
and will be made known to such as deserve atten- 
tion. The situition of the property, for obvious 
. reasons, is not indicated, as it is desirable for both 
seller and purchaser that the Schovol should be 
transferred entire. 

The offer is a rare one to a good teacher with a 
few thousand dollars to pay down. 

Terms made easy. Address ** A. M.,’’ Philadel- 
phia Post Office. 

‘*T am well acquainted with the situation of the 
above mentioned property, and the character of the 
Schoo referred to, and think the proposed offer of 
sale well worthy the attention of any who would 
desire to conduct a school with eminent prospects 
of success and usefulness. Baryes.”” 

june 28—4t* 


PRINCIPAL WANTED.—Wanted, a Principal 
for a first class Female Seminary, in the town 
of Kenansville, North Carolina. The building has 
just been erected, and a liberal ealary will be 
paid to secure the services of a Teacher thoroughly 
qualified to take the entire management and con~ 
trol of the Institution. The situation is pleasant 
and healthy, and the opening a most desirable ene 
for a gentleman wishing a permanent engagement. 
Address, stating terms and full particulars, 
Rev. JAMES M. SPRUNT, 
july 5—3t 


— 


Kenansville, North Carolina. 


|} EWARK FEMALE SEMINARY.—The next 
scholastic year of this Institution will com- 
mence September Ist, and will be divided into two 
Sessions of twenty-one weeks each. Superior 
teachers, thorough instruction, pleasant Jocation, 
and the family intercourse enjoyed where so limited 
a number is received, make this a desirable lasti- 
tution. 

Terms. —Board, and tuition in English and. Latin 
$7) per session, Music, Drawing, ‘Painting, &c., 
extra. 

For circulars containing course of study and 
other particulars, apply to the Principal, 

Miss H. CHAMBERLAIN, 
Newark, Delaware. 

References.—Daniel Kirkwood, LL.D., President 
of Delaware College; Professor W. A. Crawford, 
Professor E. D. Porter, Rev. J. Vallandigham, J. 
W. Evans, Co'onel J. L. Miles, Newark, Delaware; 
George Whitehill, Esq., Strasburg, Pennsylvania; 
Rev. J. Braiserd, D. D.. Rashnell Wilson, Esq., 
Philadelpmia; Rev. J. H. McNeili, Secretary Ame- 
rican Bible Society, New York. july 5—10¢ 


ELAW ARE COLLEGE.—The first Session of 
the ensuing College year in this Institution 
will commence on the 27th of August. For terms, 
&c., address DANIEL KIRKWuwooD, 
july 12—5t Newark, Delaware. 


TEACHER WANTED.—The subscriber wishes 
to employ a gentleman to take charge of the 
Mathematical Department in the St. Joseph Male 
Academy. He will be needed by the first Monday 
in September, when the next Session commences. 
To one who can come well r- commended as a 
thorough teacher of Mathematics, very !tberal in- 
ducements will be offered. Address immediately, 
EDWARD B.NEELY. Principal of St. Joseph Male 
Academy, St. Juseph, Missouri. july 12—It 


PRESBYTERIAN 


IS PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY AT 


NO. 144 Chestnut Street, above Sixth, Phi. 
ladeiphia, and No. 630 Broadway, New 
York, by 


WILLIAM MARTIEN & CO. 


TERMS. 
Two Dollars and Fifty Cents per annum, if paid 
in advance, or Three Vollars, payable six months. 
A liberal discount to Agents who may become re- 
sponsible. 
To Clergymen Tico Dollars a year when paid 
strictly in advance. 
No subscription received for a less term than one 
year. Al) Subscribers, who do not give express 
notice to the contrary, will be considered as wishing 
to continue their subscription, and their paper wil] 
be sent to them accordingly. . No paper discontinued 
until all arrearages are paiu, ~xcept at the discretion 
of the Proprietors. 
Rates of Advertising —For 15 lines, first inser- 
tion, 75 cents; each repetition of do. 50 cents. For 
8 lines or less, first insertion, 50 cents; each repeti- 
tion of do. 38 cents. Payments for advertisements 
to be made in advance. 


TERMS TO CLUBS, 
Five copies to one address, tor one year, - $10.00 
Ten copies to one address, for one year, . $20.00 
With an additional copy to the person 

who may act as agent. 
i es to one address, for one year, $30.00 
With am additional eoby tothe ageat. 
Twenty-five copies to one address, for une 

ith an additional copy to the. agent. . 

or The money must al ways be sent in advance, 
When the amount is targe, a draft should be pro- 
cured if possible. Address, always posi-paid, 


mails each way. C. BIAS, 


june 2 


WILLIAM 8. MARTIEN & CO 
No. 144 Uhestnut Strest, Philedelphie. 


Bin. 
Z’S MANUEL OF SACRED HISTORY.— | 
| Third Eaition now Ready.—A Manual of Sa- 
Submissic Be cred History ; or, Guide to the Understanding of 
torical Development. By Joha Henry Kurtz, D.D., 
ABD. Japan, | Professor of Church History in the University of 
end Dorpat. Translated from the Sixth German Edition, 
when obliges Dy resis ‘the pastoral 
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